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REVIEWS OF NEW BOOKS. 

On the Construction of the Ark, as Adapted to 
the Naval Architecture of the Present Day ; 
on the Equipment of Vessels ; and on Steam 
Navigation to India. By W. Radford, R.N. 
12mo. pp. 90. London, 1840. Weale. 

Since it is said, but very erroneously, that 
there is nothing new under the sun, the next 
hest thing that can be done by way of approxi- 
mation towards novelty is, perhaps, to revive 
the oldest matter of which human knowledge 
has any cognisance or tradition: and if Ante- 
diluvian, so much the better! Thus, for in- 
stance, the construction of Noah’s Ark as an 
improvement upon modern ship-building!! It 
may be regretted that this vessel is the only 
great model of antiquity which can be referred 
to, in consequence of being particularly de- 
scribed in the-Old Testament ; and that there 
are no dock-yard accounts of the famous Argo, 
to which we might also go for a lesson in this 
important subject. Whether she was copper- 
bottomed or not, however, it is now impossible 
to determine ; and whether brig or schooner 
rigged, is a secret buried in the graves of Castor 
and Pollux, or only to be gathered by astro- 
nomical observation. 


|pany (Tue Noauic Arkite Company ?), 
'**for the purpose of maintaining a regular and 
| systematic communication with India and Eng- 
land, by Steam Vessels particularly adapted to 
jthis most desirable undertaking” (p. xi.), i.e. 
| by Steamers constructed agreeably to the prin- 
ciples of the Ark. And this appears to be the 
|more natural, seeing (as Mr. R. states, page 2) 
it is well known the Ark was “ first floated by 
the breaking up of the waters of the Caspian | 
Sea and the Persian Gulf;"’ so that vessels of 
this class must be the best fitted for Eastern 
‘navigation; and the only difference need be 
that we will build of oak, teak, or, it may be, 
iron, instead of cypress wood. With regard to 
ithe shape of the Ark, the remarks are so very 
apposite and convincing, we must make room | 
|for them :— | 
| © As many have expressed their surprise as | 
‘to the square and oblong shape of the Ark, be- | 
{cause it is not customary to see ships in this 
\fashion; nevertheless, the little rush-box, in 
| which the infant Moses floated, and was rescued 
{by Pharaoh’s daughter on the waters of the 


| Nile, was after this construction.* The vessel, 


:or barque, where Danaé was confined with her | 
child by Acrisius, was of this description. The 


The volume before us is, with propriety,|barques, which the Romans called Rates, were | 
dedicated to the Lords of the Admiralty ; and 
it is to be hoped that they will not only give to 
its suggestions the consideration due to them, 


but call for the opinions of the Seppingses, Ren- 
nies, Waghorns, James Rosses, Denhams, and 
other eminent men acquainted with the art of 
propulsion on the sea, though exceedingly des- 
pised by Mr. Radford, who assures us— 

“Tt has been clearly ascertained that none 
of our naval builders had any fixed standard, 


|of this figure. But we have no occasion to go 
down to the time of Pharaoh to prove the 
|form and construction of the Ark, when it is | 
|borne in mind that this description of vessel is | 
jvery common in the present day. The large | 
(barges that navigate up and down the Seine | 
‘from Havre, Rouen, &c. to Paris, are many of 
| them of this build. The same may be observed as | 
|to the barges that go up and down the Danube 
‘from Ulm to Vienna, Pest, Ofen, and down to| 


come to according to the old plan ; and for this 
reason, viz. that ** the new method of measure. 
ment lately introduced by her majesty’s Cus- 
toms, upon the authority of an act of parlia- 
ment passed in the last session, is worked by 
logarithms, with the particulars of which 
method and rules the author is not yet fully 
acquainted.” 

And Mr. R. insists much on the value of 
bulk, for he tells us :— 

** After attaining the very best proportion 
and form of the parts, che important matter 
is size ; the smaller the vessel with a propor. 
tionate propelling power, the smaller is the 
rate of speed, even in smooth water,—just as a 
long-legged animal gets on faster than a short- 
legged one.” 

Therefore a long-legged Ark is the desider- 
atum: g.e. d. 

Next to size, iron is most essential to the 
progress of Arkite navigation and the pro- 
sperity of the Noahic Company ; since ‘* Nature 
seems to have provided trees for us, for the 
purpose of ship-building, fitted for the slow 
progress hitherto attained, but of too slow 
growth for an increased activity of locomotion. 
The increase of population in England cannot 
afford forest-space, and the ample stores of 
iron, useless in former times for want of know. 
ledge necessary to make them available, are 
now more valuable than the organic material 
of the forest.” 

In short, you cannot sink, nor you cannot 
burn, an iron Ark; and a Steamer of that 
material, of 19,000 odd tuns burden, 300 
cubits long, fifty broad, and thirty high, is 
your only vessel for India, by the Cape. 
Sir John Ross's Company, and big, high- 


rule, or guide to direct them, but that every Galatz in the Black Sea; and, to bring the decked, bathing-machine, were foolery in 


one designed, and laid down ships or vessels, in | matter still clearer to the views of our readers, | comparison. 


But it is strange to observe the 


his own chimerical brain, and finished them the coal-barges on the Thames, which may be| perverseness of the human mind. After Mr. 


with such improvements as suggested them- 
selves in the progress of the work.” 


pease in such shoals about London Bridge, are 
precisely of the form and. build of the Ark, only 


Radford has perfectly persuaded us to acquiesce 
in all his arguments, at page 56 he turns 


Now this was not the way Noah built!they want a little more length. And, lastly,| suddenly round upon us, and diminishes his 


his Ark; the only lamentable incident con. 
nected with which seems to have been that 


ithe billy-hoys, which come up the Thames 


from Rochester, Chatham, and sometimes from 


size to # very cockboat :-— 
“The ships (be there declares) destined for 


Steam-engines were not then invented. Other-| Wisbech, and even from Hull, loaded very deep | this all-important service should be three 
wise the example would have been complete, | with bricks, stones, hay, straw, and other lum- | hundred feet long, fifty feet broad, and thirty 


and we should have learned the dimensions of 
the boilers, the length of the piston, the force 
of the stroke, the horse power, the quantity 
and quality of the fuel, the size of the paddle- 
wheels, the resistance per square inch, the dis- 
position of the safety-valves, and all other par- 
ticulars so desirable to be distinctly understood 
before one embarks on mighty floods, with a 
cargo beyond all price of insurance. 

Four thousand years and upwards having 
elapsed since Captain Noah made his first 
Voyage, our author is astonished that what was 
the result of a miraculous interference of Divine 
Providence for an unparalleled event, should not 
have been copied and followed for all ordinary 
Occasions since that remote epoch. He thinks 
the Great Western and the British Queen 
tolerable as far as they go; but then they are 
not ‘three hundred cubits long, fifty cubits 
broad, and thirty cubits high,” which he main- 
talus to be the genuine, just, and serviceable 
dimensions for a navigable and seaworthy ship. 
On these grounds he proposes to establish a com- 


ber, work up and down under sails in awful | 
weather, to the surprise and astonishment of | 
all those who have witnessed them turning up | 
through the flats and channels at the mouth of | 
the Thames, and which can be testified by 
thousands of living witnesses.” 

After this proof, what can be said? Little 
Moses in his ark of rushes, Danaé with her 
baby, the Roman first-Rates, the French and 
Austrian river-barges, and, “to bring the 
matter still clearer,” our own Thames coal- 
barges in “shoals,” and the billy-hoys, and why 
not the Fishing Punts ?—all shew that your 
oblong square is far superior to your round 
Dutch bottoms, your sharp clippers, or any 
other variety of form adopted by the chimerical 
brains of pseudo-shipwrights. 

Mr. Radford calculates that the Ark was of 
the noble burden of nineteen thousand, five 
hundred and thirty-one, and eighty-one ninety- 
fourths tons,—the fine fractional division being 











* « See 2d chapter of Exodus, Ist to lth verses,” 


feet high, and three thousand, one hundred and 
ninety tons register burden, and should be 
built of 3 and § inch plate-iron, riveted and 
secured on angle and double-angle, fish-back 
iron double-flanged, of proportionate strength 
for the framing of the vessel, to be worked by 
three engines of two hundred horse-power each, 
all working on the same shaft. ° ° 

“‘ Her accommodations for passengers would 
be on the most splendid scale. Three large 
saloons, or dining-rooms; upwards of three 
hundred bed-places, divided into one hundred 
and fifty cabins, would be conveniently ar- 
ranged. Some would be single, others double, 
and some would have four sleeping-berths in each 
cabin ; with accommodations for steward’s pan- 
try, store-rooms, two smoking-rooms, twenty hot 
and shower-baths, twenty water-closets, all so 
classified and appointed, that no hotel in Europe 
could better afford comforts and luxuries for 
gentlemen, ladies, and children ; and in order 
the better to adapt and reconcile all orders and 
degrees of passengers, their society; repasts, 
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A 
and apartments, might be divided into differ- 
ent classes. ° ” 5 a 

“ And as every thing, in the present day, is 
called after Her Majesty Victoria, they may 
not inaptly be christened :— 

First,—The Queen of the Ocean. 

Second,—The Queen of the Seas. 

Third,—The Queen of the Isles. 

Fourth,—The Queen of the East. 

Fifth,—The Queen of the West. 
As each of these stupendous vessels would 
cost, when completely equipped for sea, in- 
cluding engines and all necessary material, one 
hundred thousand pounds each, it would re- 
quire a capital of half a million sterling to 
set such an establishment on a permanent 
basis. * * * * * * * 

“ The commanders of such splendid vessels 
as those already described will be able to main- 
tain a table equal to any hotel in the British 
metropolis, with a plentifnl supply of Bur- 
gundy, champagne, and claret, a volonté—con- 
siderations of no little weight with our sea- 
faring brethyen. The continued intercourse 
this establishment would keep up would not 
only be extended to the transport of all the 
present number of troops and passengers, but 
would afford to our fair friends a very pleasant 
and agreeable opportunity to many of the 
mammas and aunts, to take an Oriental trip to 
see their sons and nephews, accompanied by 
their accomplished daughters and nieces, for the 
benefit of their health; and be further the 
means of multiplying the fruitful scions of 
Albion’s chaste daughters, by introducing them 
to the admiring and gallant sons of England’s 
pride and strength on the fertile plains of Hin- 
dostan.”’ 

Who could wish to throw a cloud over such 
delightful prospects ?—Not we. On the con- 
trary, we long for a trip, and hope the day will 
speedily arrive when any of these ‘* Queens,” 
like Victoria herself to Albert, shall welcome 
us to her magnificence, beautiful accommoda- 
tions, entertainments @ volonté, and pleasures 
without bound. Oh! such a voyage—and such 
a voyage for life! Wizard and enchanting 
W. Radford, R.N.! ye have conjured up such 
hopes of happiness, that, unless you realise 
them through the N. A. Co., the world will 
become more discontented and miserable than 
it is;—and that is needless. 

For ourselves, we exist but in the certain ex- 
pectation that your illustrious exertions will be 
crowned with success; that the Zoological So- 
ciety will employ no shipping to transport their 
beasts, but your arks ; and that, on or before 
this day twelvemonths, namely, the Ist of 
April, 1841, we shall enjoy the inexpressible 
delight of stepping into the Queen of the Ocean, 
of the Isles, of the East, or of the West, as it may 
be, at Hungerford Market ; and, te duce Captain 
Radford, visiting China (then conquered by 
Capt. Elliot) in an iron steamer with a state- 
room as large as Westminster Hall, and our 
cabin not less than the Chapel Royal where 
our own Queen was spliced to the excellent 
Prince A. (1.) 





Memoirs of the Princess Daschkaw, Lady of 
Honour to Catherine II. Empress of all the 
Russias. Written by Herself; comprising 
Letters of the Empress, and other Corre- 
spondence. Edited from the Originals, by 
Mrs. W. Bradford. 2 vols. 8vo. London, 
1840. Colburn. 

Mucu of the interest belonging to these Me- 

moirs has been superseded by Time. If they 

had been published thirty or forty years ago, 
the recollections of the profligate Catherine 





would have appealed to a generation which 
knew something of her and her period; but 
these have passed away, and other emperors, 
empresses, courtiers, and ladies of honour, have 
since occupied the high stage, and also disap- 
peared from view. We may also remark, that 
a perfectly true account of the court and in- 
trigues of Catherine was not to be expected 
from the Princess Daschkaw, the participator 
in her revels, if not the partner in her vices. 
The editor endeavours to parry this objection, 
but we fear without effect; for it is impossible 
to receive the statements of one so intimately 
connected with the empress, one charged with 
being her associate in guilt, without a strong 
suspicion that both the suppressio veri and the 
suggestio falsi would be employed. 

With these deductions this “‘ strange eventful 
history” may be read with interest, for it re- 
lates circumstances of extraordinary character ; 
and exhibits life in many a striking position. 
There is, however, it must be added, a good 
deal of matter, and especially about the princess 
herself, of little or no consequence, which only 
serves to swell the work without adding to its 
attractions. 

Under such circumstances, we select some 
passages from the narrative which the editor 
gives of her expedition to Russia in 1803, 
as the most likely portion of the work to 
interest our readers. Her approach to the 
princess was any thing but encouraging; for 
at Petersburg she tells us :— 

*¢T should have spent a most agreeable time, 
had not my mind been very uneasy in conse- 
quence of stories which assailed me on every 
side respecting her whom I was henceforth to 
consider as a mother. She was represented to 
me as a most cruel and vindictive person, vio- 
lent in her temper, and destructive of the hap- 
piness of every creature who was unfortunate 
enough to approach her. I was told that she 
lived in a castle situated in a dreary solitude, 
far removed from the society of any civilised 
beings, where she was all-powerful; and so 
devoid of principle, that she would invariably 
break open and read the letters which came to 
me, and those I sent to my friends, taking care 
to suppress any that might be displeasing to 
her. In a word, I created a sort of interest 
among my new acquaintances which was quite 
alarming, and I was repeatedly warned against 
putting myself into the power of a tyrant, from 
which it would be a species of miracle if I 
escaped, As these stories came from both 
English and Russians, I could at best only 
suppose them exaggerations of the truth, and 
enough remained to terrify me. Again I 
thought of her as a fairy, but no longer as that 
beneficent being who showered blessings wher- 
ever she appeared. Poisoned as my mind was, I 
shuddered at the idea of her; nor did the kind 
and maternal style of her letters undeceive me; 
on the contrary, all her expressions of kindness 
appeared like snares to entangle me, and for a 
moment I was worked up to the resolution of 
returning to England, while I was yet safe and 
beyond the fatal effects of her power.” 

Matters, however, were by no means so bad, 
and the reception is a curious picture of man- 
ners. On arriving at Troitskoe, the writer 
Says :— 

rp I beheld with terror the solitary castle, the 
scene of my threatened imprisonment! Its 
gates and doors were all thrown open, and as 
we proceeded through suites of apartments, 
many a figure glided past us, and many a face 
peeped out of side doors to gaze upon the 
strangers. At last the sorceress appeared! and 
if the singularity of her dress and figure fully 





ated eee 
justified the title, so did the fascination of her 
countenance, where the noblest qualities of 
mind, blended with an expression of the softest 
sensibility, awed and attracted at the same in. 
stant. She wore a long cloth coat, with a large 
silver star on the left side; her head-dress was 
a man’s nightcap, and round her neck was a 
coloured silk handkerchief, which friendship 
had consecrated to the same use for more than 
twenty years. It was the gift of Mrs. Hamil. 
ton, to secure her from taking cold one even. 
ing, and she would never, in her evening 
walks, wear any other. There was something 
in her reception of me at once so dignified, so 
affectionate, so true, so warm, and so graceful, 
that it went to my heart; and before she had 
uttered a word, except ‘welcome,’ I felt that 
I loved her more than oe | one I had seen 
since I quitted my own family. * * # 

“ Each day,” she continues, “ seemed to 
increase her partiality and kindness towards 
me; and in her society, and that of Mlle, 
Istlainoff, her niece, who always lived with her, 
my time passed most agreeably.” 

They went to Moscow, where the famous 
Count Orloff paid every attention to the prin. 
cess; and our countrywoman says :— 

“On being presented to him, I cannot but 
confess that I shrank involuntarily from giving 
my hand to be kissed by the too-celebrated 
Count Alexis Orloff, whilst, as I had been well 
tutored, it was necessary for me to touch his 
forehead with my lips, according to the old 
Russian mode, which was indispensable amongst 
the Muscovites. He was a magnificent-looking 
man, and wore a picture of the Empress Ca. 
therine, which was covered with a diamond 
instead of crystal or glass, and surrounded with 
splendid brilliants. His daughter’s dress was 
made of English gingham, which contrasted 
comically with the splendour of her attendants, 
and the diamond cipher of the Empress Ca- 
therine, which she wore on her shoulder as 
demoiselle d’honneur. The persons who always 
attended behind the count’s chair, or when he 
moved, were two heyducs and a dwarf: his fool 
roamed about more at liberty, amusing or tor. 
menting the company, and as full of wit and 
malice as of freedom and folly. But the count's 
lovely daughter was the constant object of his 
tenderest care and admiration. She danced so 
beautifully, and with such native grace and 
dignity, that her movements seemed a sort of 
language, which expressed the simplicity and 
beauty of her mind. She performed, by the 
count’s desire, the shawl dance, the gipsy, the 
Cossack, the tambourine, and some others; 
and two of the maid-servants were brought for- 
ward, to exhibit some figures that were not 
dignified enough for the young countess. At 
the end of each figure-dance she approached her 
father, kissed his hand and that of the princess, 
and he threw a shawl over her shoulders with 
a parent’s watchful care. Besides these, the 
écossaise, and waltz, and sundry quadrilles, 
gave the company an opportunity of taking 
part in the amusement ; whilst slaves of various 
nations, and children, habited each in their 
own national costume, wandered through the 
suites of rooms which were thrown open, and 
added much to the peculiarity of the scene. 
Refreshments were boundless ; and when sup- 
per was announced— but I must give up 
description, such was the quantity, and so in- 
describable the quality, of what was on the 
tables, and handed round and round in quick 
succession. The health of the princess was 
drunk to the sound of trumpets, every guest 
standing up; and as her slightest wish was i 
stantly obeyed, various favourite national bal- 
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lads, which she chose me to hear, were made| ‘‘ Talking of nationality and of the peasants, 


to interrupt from time to time the fall band of 
music which had played during supper. When 
that was at length ended, the couné rose up, 
and thanking the princess for the honour she 
had conferred on his poor house, led her in a 
polonaise, followed by all the company, in pairs, 
back to the ball-room; in the antechamber 
leading to which was now placed, in con- 
sequence of an order sent from the supper 
table, a full band of horn music, the first I had 
ever heard, and which the princess had de- 
scribed to me at Troitskoe. When we were 
not otherwise engaged, the princess had a circle 
at home, where the surviving persons who had 
distinguished themselves during the reign of 
Catherine, glittered in diamond stars, talked of 
her splendid court, of their different exploits 
and importance, fancying themselves young 
again, and brilliant as the sparkling gems with 
which their old bones were almost covered. I 
used to delight in looking at the princess amidst 
a group of her contemporaries ;—she was a 
creature of so different an order ; for while they 
were bedaubed with red and white paint, and 
covered with jewels and finery, the freshness of 
her complexion, which had never at any period 
of her life been assisted by rouge, and the sim- 
plicity of her singular dress, harmonising with 
the character of her countenance, at once dis- 
tinguished her, with all her characteristic traits 
of truth, nobleness, and self-respect, accustomed 
to receive homage, but ignorant of the art of 
paying it.” 

The writer returned to England in Decem- 
ber, 1808. We conclude with two other sam-| 
ples of Russian life :— 

“T must tell you of a curious entertainment 
which we witnessed about three weeks ago. 
Iwas deploring to the princess the circumstance 
of losing sight of many nationalities, from our 
moving too high in the circle of society ;—such 
as the domestic manners of the merchants, 
shopkeepers, &c. In one instance, at least, she 
good-naturedly promised my curiosity should 
be gratified; and a day was accordingly ap- 
pointed, when a party of us, sixteen or seven- 
teen in number, were to dine at the most cele- 
brated tavern in Moscow. Every dish at table 
was served in the Russian style—not less, I 
dare say, than one hundred, and all peculiar to 
the country.; To make the matter complete, 
la maitresse @hétel, dressed in gold embroidery 
and diamonds, sat at the head of the table, with 
her face, neck, and arms, painted like a doll. 
This sort of painting is a national usage, and 
has been so ever since Russia was in existence. 
Our attendants, to the number of forty, were 
bearded men, dressed in yellow, purple, and 
party-coloured shirts, tucked up at the wrists, 
so as to leave half of their arms naked, and 
without coats or waistcoats. There was a boy 
who played on the organ, and who, for the 
permission to do so, paid the master of the 
tavern several hundred roubles a-year, which 
shews how much the tavern was frequented, 
and how music is here considered a necessary 
of life. After coffee, a group of gipsies was 
brought for our amusement, dressed in gold 
brocaded shawls, tied on one shoulder, and 
with ear-rings formed of various coins. How 
beautifully they danced the Bohemian and 
Egyptian dances, calling to one's recollection 
the dancing figures of Herculaneum! At some 
moments, when fear was to be expressed, their 
vivacity bordered on frenzy ; and their move- 
ments, accompanied by abrupt cries, gave so 
wild and preternatural an e ect, that it was 
dificult to imagine them inhabitants of this 
drowsy planet. ° * . . 





would you like to hear of some of the Christ- 
mas games with which the young people of 
that class amuse themselves on Christmas-eve ? 
Figure to yourself, then, a party joined hand- 
in-hand, taking their places in a circle round 
a bowl set on a table, or, if you prefer it, a 
caldron, like the witches in * Macbeth,’ but 
without a fire under it. Into this machine a 
bit of bread, some salt, a little water, and a 
piece of charcoal being thrown, to ‘make the 
gruel thick and slab,’ as the charm for what is 
to ensue, another vessel is placed over it, as 
the depository of the pledges of those who 
wish to try their fortune. This is so covered 
as to allow the pledges, such as a ring, a key, 
a snuff-box, to be slipped in unseen. During 
the former part of the operation, the performers 
dance round, singing a chorus, of which the 
following is a literal, not an elegant trans- 
lation :— 

‘Glory be to God in heaven. Glory! 

Glory to our empress on earth. Glory ! 

May our empress never grow old. Glory! 

May her flowered gowns never be torn. Glory! 

May her good horses never be past labour. Glory! 


We have also sung for the bread. Glor 
For the bread we have sung and done it 


' 
honour. Glory!’ 


Then commences the drawing of the lots, 
which is done in this manner: one sings a 
song, meant to describe, in a rude sort of 
allegory, the fortune awaiting the owner of 
the pledge, which is drawn out by some blind- 
folded Cupid of the party from the upper region 
of the bowl, at the moment the song ceases. 
Immediately follows the chorus, joined in by 
all: — 
* For whom we have sung 
Good luck ! good luck ! 
Thus shall it soon be for her 
Whose lot is drawn.’ 
Here, for your further edification, is half-a- 
dozen of these mystic songs, with the fortune 
they respectively denote :— 
€ The blacksmith goes from his forge, 
His shuba is rent and torn; 
*One side is worth a thousand roubles, 


The other only a hundred. 
Chorus—For whom, &c, 
This promises riches.’ 
¢ Away skips the mushroom to the fir-wood, 
To seek a white lady mushroom ; 
*T is not a mushroomess we seek, 
But a lady of high birth. 
Chorus—For whom, &c, 
A marriage for convenience.’ 
* As on the oak-tree two doves are fled 
Into each other’s embraces. 
Chorus—For whom, &c, 
A love-marriage.’ 
* A pike quitted the white lake, 
She trailed her tail to Novgorod ; 
Her skin is silvered o’er, 
Her tail and head are burnished gold. 
Chorus—For whom, &c. 


A foreign marriage,’ 


¢ An orphan Is seated over the warm ashes, 
This orphan waits there to pick up crumbs from the oven. 
Chorus—For whom, &c. 
Misfortune.’ 
© Now the bear swims 
Across a rapid river; 
After swimming he shakes himself, 
And shakes off a bushel of fleas. 
Chorus—For whom, &c. 


Great good luck and riches in abundance.’ 

This is the grand prize of the evening, and 
reserved for the last-drawn pledge. I have 
made it one of this elegant selection, to shew 
that the same superstition respecting the 
above-named vermin, in dreams and sorcery, 
exists in this country asin Ireland. I know, 
indeed, a very charming young person, with 
the title of excellency, who is in the utmost 
delight whenever her washerwoman happens 
to enclose a fles amongst her clean linen,” 


grapes, &c. 


nn men en 
Manners and Customs of the New Zealanders, 

&c. &c. - With Remarks to intendiny Emi- 

grants, fe. By J.S. Polack, Esq. 2 vols. 

12mo. London, 1840. Madden and Co. 

Mr. Potracx’s preceding publication, giving 
an account of some six years’ residence in New 
Zealand, has made him so generally and so 
popularly known, that he needs no new intro. 
duction from us on this his second appearance. 
All we shall say is, that these volumes are full 
of curious and interesting matter; of which we 
shall content ourselves with giving only one 
characteristic example. Mr. Polack, having 
returned to a village, witnesses a national 
scene, which is thus described :— 

‘** While these laments were the order of the 
day, we went to the place where the feast, or 
rather market, was allotted. A long lane was 
formed on an extensive level plain, fifty feet in 
width, by two high walls, formed, by perhaps 
upwards of ten thousand baskets of potatoes, 
kumeras, Indian corn (Holcus indicus), tarro 
(arum), water-melons, turnips preserved (Koz), 
steamed kernels of the native fruit (kéraéké), 
baked roots of the ¢i palm.tree (kKorow), a quan- 
tity of dried cod, eels, and other fish, also of 
shell-fish, bundles of fern-root, onions, peaches, 
Against each portion sat the 
proprietor and his friends, who had érected a 
few stakes to windward, matted with bushes 
in place of a booth, as protection against wind 
and rain. In addition to the above fare were 
a number of pigs, of various age and size, easily 
distinguished, from the piercing shrill squeak 
to the huffing and sonorous grunt of their for- 
midably tusked great progenitors. On enter~ 
ing this scene of gaiety the most clamorous 
sounds issued from every point; hard dealers 
squalling their dissent from a price required ; a 
few coteries dancing a variety of hakds ; others, 
who prided themselves in approaching the ma. 
niére Anglais, were giving imitations, as ex- 
aggerated as ridiculous. Some few amused 
themselves by a foot-race, wrestling, boxing, 
in a knowledge of which they decidedly failed. 
Throwing reeds or small spears at a target 
took the attention of another party ; balancing 
spears on the palm of the hand, pipes on the 
nose, reeds on the forehead, muskets on the 
breast, also had their admirers ; climbing trees, 
flying kites, learned from Europeans, served to 
amuse the boys; while others again, anxious to 
become proficients in the arts, made attempts 
to picture ships, men riding on pigs, canoes, 
and numerous obscenities on the exterior of 
the baskets, in red earth and charcoal. Seve- 
ral old gentlemen, ‘ bearded like a pard,’ were 
stretched at full length playing with round 
pebbles, the primitive school-boy game, known 
to vulgar ken as ‘up the spout;’ two other 
elders were scientifically engaged applying a 
sharp blade of grass across the sensitive noses 
of two irritable cats,—this stimulating feat at- 
tracted the attention of many bystanders, who 
were betting which of the two could retain poor 
pussy longest, or which apply the grass most 
judiciously, Ever and anon were to be seen, 
perched on the top of a pyramid of provisions, 
a Stentor-kinged native, who had visited Port 
Jackson, and was imitating the ‘sayings and 
doings ’ of the auctioneers in that colony. Each 
party had their audience, for a vast concourse 
had assembled from distant districts as at an- 
nual fairs in Europe. In addition to the pro- 
duce above mentioned, a number of pigs ready 
broiled, roasted, boiled, and baked, were also 
exhibited for sale, whole, in quarters, and in 
portions, for present sustenance, or export ; 
birds in a cooked state were also exposed. Nor 





were the purchases from Europeans forgot to 
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be exposed: muskets, powder, dilapidated 
clothing, that would have instinctively shrunk 
from an exposure even in Monmouth Street, to- 
bacco, soap, spades, hoes, the favourite toma- 
hawk, axes, iron pots, also empty bottles, tin 
canisters, cartridge-boxes, lead balls, and bullet- 
moulds, were to be seen ; creditable specimens 
of native ingenuity, in the form of stocks for 
broken muskets, handles for hoes, spades, | 
helves for axes, carved bowls (nd powaka wa- 
kiro), for holding feathers and little trinkets, 
hand-nets, fishing-lines, &c., and a variety of 
articles, as the shop-bills have it, ‘too nu- 
merous to particularise.’ Amid the hubbub 





appearance; one fellow elicited shouts of wonder 
and applause, having been supplied by an Europ- 
ean with an enormous nose (mask), whose rubi- 
cund and ample proportion was a theme for re- 
newed delight and merriment. The elders were 
bedaubed with oil, red earth, and blue clay ; and 
one grotesque monster had painted his fore- 
head, nose, and chin, a bright yellow, obtained 


from the bark of a tree, every other part of his | 


face and person being of a glaring fiery red. 


Mats made of dog’s skin sewed together were | 


displayed in great number, and a small gar- 
ment of the feathers of the kievi-kievi bird 
was sported with great pride and state by the 


|fore the cooks began the functions allotted to 
them, about three hundred yards from the 
lane where the motley and numerous company 
| had assembled, a number of pigs, who had not 
been silent spectators of the stirring scene, in 
| consequence of being exposed to the barking of 
the many dogs, without whom society in New 
| Zealand would not be accounted as select, now 
gave their last plaints under the hands of the 
butchers, who perform the operation by drown. 
ing, or strangulation, that the blood in the 
animal may be preserved, the law of ‘never 
waste’ (kdoré maumau) being most sedulously 
attended to. As the shades of night encom. 


and humours of these fairs, disputations for} wearer. As the afternoon began to close be- | passed the place, the assemblage gathered to. 


bargains are loudly contested for. Every seller | 
has predetermined to demand a larger price} 
than he can possibly expect to obtain, and the 
buyer at first offers much lower than he pro- 
bably expects will be taken ; and thus the jab- 
bering of both parties, who concede a some- 
thing, but accompanied with slurs and jokes on 
the hardness of each other’s heart (ndékou pa- 
kéké.) After giving way on both sides, they | 
approach nearer to a fair price, when an agree- | 
ment is made. Rarely, indeed, is the ‘ biter 
bit’ in these transactions. The ladies, of 
course, are not apathetic spectators in this dis- 
play ; the customs of the country permit them 
to enjoy themselves as much as they like with- | 
out the restrictions placed on them, as in the! 
east, and demi-civilised states in the north, | 
where groundless jealousies cause them to be 
immured almost as closely as Britons would | 
confine the ferocious animals. In New Zea- | 
land they eat with the men, accompany their | 
lovers, husbands, relatives, and friends, to a‘ 
feast or a war expedition, influencing the} 
several tribes by taking an active concern in| 
all business of life. They are consulted alike in 
public and domestic affairs, bring large dowers to | 
their husbands, and even join the war council, | 
which they at periods aid by their deliberations. 
At the Haiunga, a grateful opportunity was 
afforded for conversation, which, carried on 
without intermission, added not a little to the | 
din, which would have stunned the ears of any 
being but a native. As a private té/e-d-téte) 
was out of the question, every person was | 
obliged to screech their sayings, opinions, and , 
discussions, which among the ladies was gene- | 
rally confined to articles of dress and ornament 
recently imported by the Europeans, the ap- 
pearance of their ladies, the belles and beaux of | 
their own circles, their own individual hopes, } 
fears, wishes, longings, &c. New sources of 
uproar continually occur: thus a half.starved | 
cur, instinctively alive to his own wishes and | 
longings, watching the moment his vehement | 
mistress turns her back to reiterate some dogma | 
or proposition, steals slyly to the savoury cooked | 
pork exposed for the gratification of another | 
kind of customer, and with the tug of an en-| 
thusiast purloins the envied morsel ; he in turn 
is pursued by his own kind, proving that 
g the ine race there is no honesty 
among thieves. This new fracas engages the 
attention of the women, who no sooner dis-| 
cover the cause than hasten to add the effect, , 
by following the lank herd, stick in hand: in| 
this pursuit the children follow, running their | 
bare and tender feet among wood, and splin-| 
ters, and cockle-shells, which are strewed about 
the plain, the réfuse of many a meal, adding 
not a little to the noise and bustle of the fair. 
The company continued to arrive, and as 
every new-comer was ised, the terrific 
Is of the ¢angi ascended in chorus, making 
confusion worse confounded.’ The dresses 
of somé of the new company were of motley 
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blazing fagots in the centre, which, glaring on 
their expressive countenances and animated 


forms, heightened the romantic effect of the 


scene.” 


The work is illustrated with woodcuts, of 


which we have given specimens in the op- 
posite page. 





The Hope of the World, and Other Poems. 
By Charles Mackay. 12mo. pp. 203. Lon- 
don, 1840. Bentley. 

Tue Hope of the World is a poem in a style 
rarely attempted nowadays; and, when at- 
tempted, still more rarely do we meet with the 
harmonious flow of numbers which Mr. Mackay 
presents to us. He is a daring man who calls 
himself even an humble follower of that “simple, 
natural, and enduring school of poetry, which 
has produced such writers as Pope, Goldsmith, 
Rogers, and Campbell,” and such our author 
declares himself to be. But without daring 
there cannot be success, and we find many 
beautiful passages in The Hope of the World 
doing honour to the school to which that poem 
belongs. But to the proof. Mr. Mackay thus 
hails the art of printing :— 


Scared by its light old Superstition shook, 
And hid her face before the printed book ! 
Knowledge walked forth, no longer for the few, 
Unveiling shy her sweet face to the view ; 
No longer timid, taciturn, and coy, 
But on an errand of unbounded joy, 
She roam’d the earth, and shew’'d her eyes so bright, 
Toall who chose to gaze upon their light. 
No more sole visitant to hermit’s cell, 
Or convent grey, or porch where schoolmen dwell, 
She showered her blessings more profusely down 
On plodding men, and hinds with labour brown; 
Knock’d with her gentle tap at poor men’s doors, 
And woo'd their sons to taste her bounteous stores; 
Cheer'd lonely hearths with bliss till then unfelt, 
Taught cheeks to glow and eyes with tears to melt 
At joys or sorrows of their fellow-men, 
Told by the poet’s or historian’s pen; 
And, best of gifts, bore in her bosom fair, 
The Book divine, that ransoms from despair, 
That cheers the weary with its words of love, 
And points to doubting hearts the realms above.” 
Again, Discovery and Invention, in their 
combined offices, are here ably depicted :— 
‘From all the elements Discovery drew 
The inmost secrets veil’d from mortal view; 
And apt Invention, watchful by her side, 
Each, as it rose, to man’s delight applied ;— 
Employed the water, caught th’ unwilling wind, 
And made strong fire the slave to stronger mind; 
Mingled contending elements at will, 
Curb'd and restrain’d, and made them each fulfil 
Its destined purpose in her curious plan, 
All for the service and the ease of man ;— 
And, chief of triumphs, in a happy hour, 
Chanced on the secret of the snighey power 
That sleeps conceal’d in every drop that flows 
Round the huge earth, or freezes in its snows. 
Discovery smiled with wonder at the sight, 
And brisk Invention seized it with delight; 
And lo! puissant Steam, a servant mild, 
Titan in force, but duteous as a child, 
Put forth for man a strength unknown before, 
And raised with mighty arms the ponderous ore; 
Plied the quick shuttles in the weaver’s room, 
Sparing his strength while it enrich’d his loom; 
Whirl'd its great wheels triumphant o'er the deep, 
Though tides and winds were adverse or asleep ; 
And on the land adown the assisting rail, 
Drove its hot chariot swifter than the gale.” 


Did our space allow, we should not be ata loss 
to substantiate our opinion as to the merits of 
this poem by further quotation, but we have 
now “a crow to pluck” with Mr. Mackay. In 
the miscellaneous poems of the volume he for- 
gets his protest againt the “* high-feeding style 
of poetry” —again we refer to his preface— 
and indulges in many an impassioned lay in 
which the depths of feeling are ably stirred ; 
nor can we agree with him, that compositions 
of this class are necessarily “mere rhyme- 
weaving” or the “‘unsubstantial fritter of mere 
words.” Mr. Mackay is far from an unknown 
writer, and seldom have we met with any 
thing, either in prose or verse, from his pen 


gether in small circles, generally with some 


which does not bespeak a purity of sentiment 
and a facility of composition making us well 
pleased to renew our acquaintance. 





MISS SINCLAIR’S SCOTLAND AND THE 
SCOTCH. 
[Second notice : conclusion. } 
WE resume with pleasure our illustrations of 
this pleasant volume ; and first, here is a fine 
picture of a clear sea:— 

*“‘When the Doge of Venice next marries 
the sea, he should come to Skye, where his 
bride may be seen in her utmost possible 
beauty, with 


* Weeds that sparkle, and with waves that blaze.’ 


On approaching the shore, we saw into the 
clear crystal depths so distinctly, that you 
might have read a newspaper lying underneath. 
Here the medusas had a beautiful appearance, 
as a continual succession of them floated up- 
wards in the water, painted in so great a 
variety of brilliant colours, that they looked 
like china plates, while some were so trans- 
parent, they might have been mistaken for 
glass tumblers. A perfect garden of sea-weed 
and shells, exhibiting the most vivid colours, 
and divided by patches of glittering sand, 
looked so beautiful and inviting, that I wished 
myself endowed with the lungs of a fish, to 
have dived down, and walked about in those 
cool retreats, where the mermaid’s song might 
have been most appropriately sung.” 

Women are not to be despised any where, 
but in the north. they are uncommonly useful 
creatures. Thus, on crossing Loch Ness, we 
are informed :— 

“ This little skiff is rowed in general by a 
Highland gir], but the ferry-woman was absent, 
which I regretted, as she is said to pull better 
than any man. You would be amused to see 





| what useful people women are in the far north. | 


| They drive the carts, hold the ploughs, in short, 
do all the manual labour; and if a cottager 
loses his horse or ox, vr any other beast of 
burden, he marries a wife to make up the 
| difference.” 

In Cawdor Castle, of histrionic celebrity, 
Miss S. writes :— 

‘* We were shewn a large iron box, which 
| the-ancestor of Lord Cawdor received when 
this castle was about to be built. The casket 
is now empty, but was then filled with gold, 
destined to pay the whole expense of building, 
;on the express condition that this treasure 
| should be placed on a donkey’s back, when the 
animal was to be turned loose, with a few 
| strokes of the whip, and at the first place 
| where he afterwards stood still, the foundation 
|must immediately be laid. Many houses are 
| so ill situated, one might imagine that nothing 
wiser than a donkey had fixed on the site; but 
this long-eared architect excelled most ‘ capa- 
bility men.’ He paused near the river, beside 
;@ very fine thorn-tree, and one of the rooms 
has been built round the stem, which yet stands 
bare and rugged within the apartment, its root 
on the floor, and its head piercing the ceiling. 
This has a singular effect, as if it had forced a 
way through the roof; and, if tradition speak 
the truth, this aged’ blovk of wood must now 
be at least six hundred years of age, coeval 
with the time of Macbeth, when the thane of 
Cawdor was ‘ a prosperous gentleman.’ In the 
external wall of Cawdor Castle, about half 
way from the summit, a thriving, full-grown 
gooseberry bush has contrived to take root, 
though we could not but wonder where it found 
any nourishment or support! It clings to the 
interstices of a solid stone wall, nine feet thick, 
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and there produces an ample crop of goose. 
berries, the most genuine wall-fruit I have 
seen, which might have been gathered if we 
could have made a long arm, to reach about 
ten feet down from the nearest window. Baron 
Munchausen’s cherry-tree growing on a stag’s 
head was not much more surprising. In this de- 
lightful old castle we were shewn King Dun- 
can’s chain armour. There are four houses in 
Scotland where that monarch was undoubtedly 
murdered: Glammis Castle; a blacksmith’s hut 
near Forres; Inverness Castle, now superseded 
by the gaol; and Cawdor Castle, which appears 
to me the most appropriate scene for the occa- 
sion, being quite a ready-made tragedy in itself. 
I walked slowly up the very steps which Lady 
Macbeth ascended, trying to feel as like Mrs. 
Siddons as possible; but if A—— had treated 
us to one of Kean’s very best starts in Mac- 
beth, he would have precipitated the whole 
party to the bottom of a deep spiral staircase, 
We reached, at length, a most ominous-looking 
door, very low, and creaking on the hinges 
with a most unearthly sound, which opened 
into the fatal apartment, where there is a 
vaulted stone roof. I was wound up now to 
behold a scene quite a Ja Shakspere ; but, alas! 
a sad disappointment awaited us! all within 
was fresh, clean, and new, exhibiting not so 
much as a grain of dust, or a stain of blood, 
and we were informed that an accident had 
destroyed every relic of antiquity. In_ the 
chimney of this old room, a colony of jackdaws 
established their nests, which took fire one 
night, when King Duncan’s bed perished, and 
the whole proofs of the murder were destroyed. 
Another bed which we were shewn in this 
house might have been substituted, as it was 
the most dismal piece of furniture I ever be- 
held, with plumes of black feathers at every 
corner, silver ornaments and velvet hangings, 
so that if mounted on wheels like a hearse, it 
would have been quite fit for the undertaker. 
You may trace out half the history of Scotland 
in this entertaining old castle! I wish we had 
four pair of eyes at least to look about us with ! 
We were next ushered into a crevice, which 
can scarcely be dignified with the name of a 
closet, where old Lord Lovat, at the age of 
eighty, remained in concealment during six 
weeks after escaping from the battle of Cul- 
loden. If we ever have to flee for our lives, I 
could not desire a better hiding-place; for, 
though the English troops had certain informa- 
tion that the aged peer was confined in this 
very house, they never succeeded in discovering 
him! The entrance is most curious aud com- 
plicated, for I stood on the leads close beside 
the place without detecting a nook in which so 
much as his wig could have been harboured. 
A sort of supplementary elevation, like a 
chimney, rose above the roof; by placing a 
ladder against which we scrambled to a narrow 
platform, and there saw a nearly invisible door, 
scarcely wider than the entrance to a dog- 
kennel. After creeping with difficulty into 
this aperture, we found an apartment under « 
pent roof, twice the size of a bathing-machine, 
where Lord Lovat remained, day after day, 
and week after week, almost within sight of 
his own magnificent estates. A very few miles 
off were the trees on, which he formerly hanged 
so many of his own retainers, the halls in 
which he once executed tyrannical sway, and 
the house in which both his amiable, high- 
born wives successively wore out their miser- 
able existences, in a species of rigid imprison- 
ment. Early in life, he erected a marble tablet 
in the parish church, bearing a splendid pane- 
gyric on himself; and when his friend, Sir 
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Robert Monro, remonstrated on the absurdity 
of this ‘romantic stuff,’ he said that his clan 
must believe whatever he told them. I wonder 
he did not leave an equally sca mcg portrait 
of his countenance, rather than trust Hogarth’s 
pencil, who found the temptation to caricature 
quite irresistible, and threatened, when Lord 
Lovat refused to pay for his picture, that he 
would ‘add a tail, and sell it for the frontis- 
piece of a menagerie.’ It is surprising he did 
not burn the painting at last, but he stands 
recorded, at his own request, 


«To future times a libel and a jest.’ 


Had Lord Lovat been stanch to either side, 
our sympathy would have been greater; but a 
prospective patent, creating him Duke of Fraser, 
nuiled the weathercock of his opinions; and 
such patents are often the best remedy for the 
hot and cold fits of a politician, who ‘foams a 
patriot to subside a peer.” We gazed over the 
wall, upwards of sixty feet high, where Lord 
Lovat, wrapped in blankets, was let down by 
ropes, at last, to make his escape; and I be- 
came perfectly giddy when fancying the poor 
old peer, accustomed to his easy chair by the 
fireside, and his newspaper, thus launched into 
the air, like a spider on a thread, and swinging 
about in the wind. All true Highlanders must 
lament that a Fraser, one of the clan, incurred 
the disgrace of betraying his chief, who was 
traced to a large tree on his own property, and 
yielded himself up, saying, ‘It is not your 
cleverness that has caught me now, but four- 
score and four.” When death became inevit- 
able, he encountered it with extraordinary 
hardihood ; and the fall of a scaffold having 
killed several spectators, at the very moment of 
his execution, he turned round, saying, ‘ Ay, 
the mair mischief the better sport!’ The an- 
cestors at Cawdor Castle evidently did not sit 
to the best artists. They seem to have worn 
armour and full-bottomed wigs like other 
people; and though we could not quite distin. 
guish the ladies from the gentlemen, they all 
have the usual allowance of eyes and noses ; 
yet, in respect to their beauty, least said is, 
perhaps, soonest mended; but some of them 
were most ineffable-looking. In ancient times, 
heiresses were obliged occasionally to make 
very unexpected journeys; and here Muriella 
Calder, who inherited Calder, now Cawdor 
Castle, was carried off in 1510, without being 
much consulted on the subject, by the Camp- 
bells, and married to the Earl of Argyll’s 
second son. His coat-of-arms and initials are 
placed over the entrance, and magnificently 
emblazoned also on a curious antique chimney- 
piece. A more recent transaction of this kind 
did not end quite so well. A brother of the 
first Duke of Argyll carried off an English 
heiress, Miss Wharton, but the marriage was 
immediately dissolved. The culprit himself 
escaped any severer penalty; but Sir John 
Johnston, who had assisted in the frolic, was 
hanged. One ancestor, wearing a Nova Scotia 
riband, whose portrait was introduced to us, 
seems to have been a perfect Samson. An 
iron gate is shewn, with bars fit for Newgate, 
which tradition assures us, upon its veracity, 
that this gentleman carried on his back fifteen 
miles! The worthy housekeeper believes with 
all her might, as in duty bound; but I should 
like to have seen it done. One room here is 
hung entirely round with tapestry about two 
hundred years old, said to be the work of Lady 
Henrietta Stewart’s own individual needle; 
but she could as easily have carried the iron 
gate as manufactured all we saw, in which she 
was, of course, assisted by a phalanx of maids. 





The wall behind these hangings is not even 
plastered, but this fine old tapestry grates 
against a rough stone wall, being hung up, as 
children wear their pinafores, to conceal de- 
fects; and now, having explored as carefully, 
from the kitchen to the sky-lights, as if the 
house were to be let furnished, ‘seen Tues- 
days, Thursdays, and Saturdays,’ we took 
leave of our worthy old cicerone with the cus- 
tomary ceremony, as housekeepers must all 
have their hands crossed with silver or gold, 
like gipsies, which I would much rather do to 
hear stories of the past than prophecies of the 
future.” 

Connected with the foregoing — ‘* About 
three miles from Beauly, we passed an ex- 
tremely romantic cottage, with an extremely 
romantic history. It was built on a small island 
five years ago, by the descendant of Simon Lord 
Lovat, for the alleged descendants of Prince 
Charles, two very accomplished gentlemen, who 
have never distinctly stated their claim, but are 
much esteemed in the neighbourhood, and re- 
ceived at some houses with almost royal honours. 
We saw them for a moment near their own gate, 
both accoutred in splendid Highland costume, 
precisely copied from portraits of ‘The Young 
Chevalier,’ with the white cockade mounted on 
their bonnets, their plaids flying, and feathers 
waving in the breeze, and certainly the resem- 
blance is striking, but further than this the de- 
ponent saith not. The family of Lovat, unable 
to bestow the whole island of Great Britain, 
according to their inclinations, have succeeded 
at least in providing an island, situated in * The 
Dream,’ where any one they please may be pri- 
vileged to exclaim, 

«I am monarch of all I survey, 
My right there is none to dispute.’ 
The river dashes vehemently round this charm- 
ing green isle, which rises abruptly out of the 
water, crowned with trees, and surrounded by 
curious pyramids of rock, like conglomerated 
gravel, washed by the tumultuous stream into 
a hundred fantastic shapes, resembling turrets, 
steeples, castles, and even trees of stone. The 
cottage leoks as if its walls had been covered 
with a border plaid, as the dark grey stones are 
checked with stripes of white cement; a ferry- 
boat was moored on one side of the island, and 
a rustic bridge, extremely unsafe-looking, hung 
on the other, while the whole scene was hemmed 
in by acircle of such magnificent wooded hills as 
might make the fortune of any ordinary place. 
The falls of Beauly, or more properly Beaulieu, 
are like a cascade of silver churned into foam, 
and fretted into appearing as white as a sheet, 
among the iron-looking rocks. The best view 
is from a garden near the road, belonging to the 
parish clergyman; but if his ‘vineyard’ be no 
better cared for than his garden, I should be 
sorry for the parishioners. This ought to be 
one of the loveliest spots upon earth, but is now 
such a mere bear-garden of weeds, I felt much 
inclined to take up a hoe myself. We ad- 
mired Lord Lovat’s beautiful park and grounds, 
though rather at a loss to guess why his 
cottage-looking house was ever dignified with 
the name of Beaufort Castle, not being more 
like our idea of a castle than a pistol is to a 
cannon. Near this, 1200 acres of forest have 
been planted in two years, which compensates 
in some degree for thousands having been 
wrenched out of the Drhuim at one fell swoop. 
I would subscribe something to get the an- 
cient ruin of Beauly Priory cleaned out and 
made tidy, for you never witnessed a more dis- 
orderly scene of desolation. Probably every 
grain of dust in this old cemetery once formed 
part of a human frame; but now, open stone 





coffins, human bones, long spiry grass, nettles 
and tomb-stones, are all miscellaneously heaped 
together ; and when I saw the ornamented tab. 
lets which had formerly been meant to express 
the dignity and worth of those who lay scattered 
around, I could not but think of the tears that 
must have fallen when those graves were closed, 
and of the many hopes, and fears, and joys, and 
sorrows like our own, which once filled the heads 
and hearts of the silent, neglected dead, sleeping 
unconsciously at our feet: but how transient 
is the honour given by man, even when carved 
on stone! We waste much sympathy on the 
departed in such a scene, for to them the body 
is of no more importance than the mantle of 
Elijah after he ascended to heaven ; but yet for 
our own sakes, if men wish hereafter to be laid 
at rest in decency and peace, they should respect 
the sanctuary of others, even though their name 
and kindred be forgotten, for there is not an 
emotion or an affection can live in the heart of 
any living man, that the dead in their time have 
not also shared.”’ 

But we have reviewed this volume at as 
much length as is fair towards a publication of 
its size; and, instead of looking back, beg leave 
to look only a little way forward to our repose, 
which we do in a concluding anecdote of an an- 
cient Romish priest at Erchless Castle :— 

‘*¢Father Philip has long, to use our Scottish 
phraseology, ‘ enjoyed’ very bad health, and is, 
moreover, quite superannuated. I often wisha 
retiring pension were provided for age clergy- 
men of our persuasion, as well as for half-pay 
officers, though there would be many perhaps as 
unwilling to relax in their pastoral labours as 
the venerable Arnold, who replied, when his 
friends represented that his years and infirmities 
required more rest, ‘ No! I shall svon have all 
eternity to rest in.’” 





The Creation of the World. Addressed to R. 
J. Murchison, Esq. and Dedicated to the 
Geological Society. By W. Cockburn, D.D. 


Dean of York. 4to. pp. 40. 

Hatchard and Son. 

Tue Dean of York is a sturdy opponent of 
the geologists, and impugns all the deductions 
of the science as represented by the Sedgwicks, 
Bucklands, Lyells, Phillipses, Conybeares, and 
Murchisons of its upper strata. He tells them 
they all ‘follow one another like sheep in a 
beaten track ;”? and as such a course can never 
make the walk of inquiry either broad or wide, 
the Rev. Doctor maps out a path of his own, 
which he holds to be the true exposition of the 
creation, deluge, and subsequent changes in the 
globe which we inhabit. 

“I conceive (he says) that the world was 
first formed of materials probably in a liquid 
state, which, having a rotatory motion given to 
them, hardened on the outside into a solid 
crust of stone—consisting of felspar, mica, and 
quartz. The first, an apparently solid clay 
(which forms a part of almost every rock), was 
probably the great cement which united the 
crystals of the harder materials, and formed in 
different combinations those similar stones, 
granite, porphyry, gneiss, &c., which are well 
named the primitive rocks. Now, there 38 
nothing incredible in supposing that upon this 
crust the Creator placed land and water, and 
peopled them with fish and animals. | This 
simple arrangement probably continued two oF 
three thousand years, during which time the 
rivers bringing down sand and clay from the 
land, and the tides rubbing against the primitive 
rocks, might form new combinations of stony 
matter, and deposit them in the tranquil sea 
in successive thin layerseeas mica-schist, clay 


London, 1840. 
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slate, &c., well and simply called—the slaty 
rocks. We may then, sir, easily believe from 
what we see, that the flood-gates of heaven 
were opened, and that the clouds poured down 
rain upon the earth in vast superabundance, 
and covered it with water. We may easily be- 
lieve that this great catastrophe was attended 
with numerous violent volcanoes, both in sea 
and on land.” 

We need go no further than to add, that bya 
succession of innumerable volcanoes the author 
accounts for all the phenomena on the earth’s 
surface with which man can become ac- 
quainted; and that the latest volcano is a 
small quarto pamphlet, the eruption before us, 
exploded under the very seats of the Royal 
Geological Society. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 

The Fruits of Endowment. Being a List of 
upwards of 2000 Authors, who have, from 
the Reformation to the Present Time, en- 
joyed Prebendal or other Non-cure Endow- 
ments of the Church of England. 8vo. 
double cols. London, 1840. M‘Dowall. 

Tuis volume contains an account of a vast 
multitude of learned and valuable publications, 
which have emanated from a class of men 
whom it is much the fashion of the day to 
stigmatise as drones, and whose reputations 
the compiler thus endeavours to redeem from 
the charge. Much has been accomplished, but 
much also has been omitted ; and we can only 
say with truth that the list is a considerable, 
but by no means a complete or very accurate 
contribution to our acquaintance with the 
extent of our obligations to these clerical 
writers. 

The Countess. By Theodore S. Fay, Esq. 
author of ‘* Norman Leslie,” &c. 3 vols. 
London, 1840. Bentley. 

Tux hero of this novel objects to duelling 
upon so immovable a principle that he submits 
to be publicly struck, and to have a friend 
killed in his stead for espousing his cause ; 
and, indeed, endures every species of humilia- 
tion rather than commit what he considers to 
be a mortal crime. Among the rest he risks 
the loss of the Lady Ina, whom he loves to 
desperation ; and forfeits for a season the good 
opinion of the society in which he moved. 
Berlin is the principal scene of these events,— 
but it changes to Paris during the Revolution, 
where the parties are involved in perilous 
adventures,—and finishes happily in England. 
The serious interest of the story is diversified 
by the introduction of some vulgar English 
travellers. The materials are not so pliable as 
the purpose is moral; and in the style there 
are a good many peculiarities which mark the 
country of the author. 

The Truth of Revelation, demonstrated by an 
Appeal to Existing Monuments, Sculptures, 
Gems, Coins, and Medals. By John Mur- 
ray, F.S.A. &c. &c. 8vo. pp. 380. Lon- 
don, 1840. Smith; Southampton, Fletcher 
and Son. 

Tuts is a second edition, and we do not re- 

member having seen or said any thing of the 

first. Of that now before us we may observe, 
that the title appears to us to be a misnomer. 

It is not the truth of revelation that the 

author attempts to demonstrate, but the truth 

of many portioas of the Bible, geographical, 
personal, traditionary, and historical. In do- 
ing this he adduces a great deal of very inter- 
esting evidence, and though many of his facts 

arguments are liable to be questioned, 
there yet remains such a mass of curious 
information that the volume will well repay 





the pains of a careful perusal. On the geologi- 

cal issue Mr. Murray’s remarks are tem- 

perate, and possess some originality. 

David Low’s Illustrations of the Breeds of 
Domestic Animals of the British Islands. 
Part II. London, 1840. Longman and Co. 

THE second part of these beautiful prints, 

lithography coloured to the very perfection of 

nature, with the descriptive memoirs of Mr. 

Low, at once so useful to the farmer and so 

agreeable to the man of science, is quite equal 

to the first, upon which we bestowed so unre- 
served a panegyric. The history of the origin, 
co-mixture, and acclimatising of the sheep is 

full of interest. The specimens figured plate 1. 

are curious to the southern eye, being of the 

breed of the Zetland and Orkney Islands, and 
picturesque enough for a landscape - painter. 

Plate 2. of sheep belonging to the higher Welsh 

mountains, and improved by Lord Adare; 

Plate 3. soft-wooled sheep of Wales; and 

Plate 4. breed of the Wicklow Mountains, are 

all varieties of this creature, so important in 

its services to man, which will attract the 
attention of the great agricultural division of 
our country, whilst their forms please the eye 
of the connoisseur ; and the accounts of crosses, 

&c. to produce flesh and wool of superior quali- 

ties, teach lessons of much consequence, both to 

the producer and consumer of these necessaries 
of life. The work is truly one of national 
value. ; 

L’Europe pendant le Consulat et l’Empire de 
Napolion. Par M. Capefigue. 2 tomes, 8vo. 
1840. Paris, Pitois-Levrault; London, 
Dulau and Co. 

M. CapEeFriGcvE is a voluminous writer, and 
has here treated of a remarkable period in a 
not very remarkable manner. His book is, 
nevertheless, very readable; and if we do not 
meet with much that is new or with aught to 
change our previous opinions, we can truly say 
of it, that it presents a striking view of fifteen 
years of extraordinary events. 

Serviens ad Legem. A Report of Proceedings 
before the Privy Council, and in the Court 
of Common Pleas, in Relation to a Warrant 
for the Suppression of the Ancient Privileges 
of the Serjeants-at-Law. With Explanatory 
Documents and Notes. By J. Manning, 
Serjeant-at-Law. 8vo. pp. 360. London, 
1840. Longman and Co. 

Tuts inquiry into the rights and privileges of 

Serjeants-at-Law involves many points, not 

only of curious legal, but of general antiquity, 

that, instead of finding this volume a dry one, 
we have been really much interested with its 
contents; and obtained much information of 
political and historical value, which should place 
the work, beyond the shelves of law libraries, 
in all collections of books of national character. 

Serjeant Manning has displayed no less ability 

than research on the occasion. 

Trinity College Prize Essay for 1839, on the 
Colonial Policy of the Ancients. By William 
John Butler, Scholar of the College. 1840. 
Cambridge, Deighton ; London, Parker. 

Tuts little essay manifests a degree of ability, 

learning, and research, fully justifying the high 

honour which has been conferred upon it. After 
observing that ‘‘of the three principal nations 
of antiquity, the chief colonising motive in the 

Pheenicians seems to have been commerce; in 

the Greeks, safety from invaders, and opposing 

factions in the state; in the Romans, security 

for their conquests ;” Mr. Butler enters into a 

variety of elaborate but perspicuous details, 

especially with reference to the Phenician and 

Greek colonies (which were much more power- 

ful and important than those of Rome), to 





. a 
shew the manner in which the respective and 
characteristic objects contemplated were effected. 
In conclusion, he remarks :—“‘ It is impossible 
to institute any comparison between these and 
modern colonies; for, in the latter, a fresh 
view is taken of the subject, and an additional 
and more forcible motive urges us forward,— 
the diffusion of Christianity. Where this is 
forgotten, no colonies will flourish; this must 
influence our policy; under this banner we 
must conquer ; and we must be content to have 
our success measured by the attention paid to 
this. With the ancients the case was different. 
We must measure the excellence of their po- 
licy, not so much by their arrangements as by 
the results; and where we see a colony pros- 
perous, yet retaining a filial affection to the 
parent state, we may rest assured that in the 
policy which could insure this, nothing could 
be radically wrong.” 

The Law relating to India, and the East 
India Company. With Notes and an Ap- 
pendix. 4to. pp.621. London, 1840. Allen 
and Co. 

THis appears to be a valuable digest of all 
the charters and laws affecting the East India 
Company and our Indian empire. Many a 
ponderous volume has been ransacked for its 
contents ; and we presume that a very nu- 
merous class of persons, interested in the ad- 
ministration of justice and the good govern- 
ment of India, will have great cause to be 
pleased with a work so well calculated to 
abridge their labours and lead them aright in 
the knotty questions which demand their con- 
sideration. 

The Religious Wars of France, from the Accession of 
Henry 11. to the Peace of Vervins, by Jonathan Duncan, 
Esq. B.A. author of the ‘* Memoirs of the Dukes of Nor- 
mandy,” &c. Pp. 340. (London, Rickerby.)—An epi- 
sode belonging to a —_ in the history of France, of 
the most painful and sanguinary description; a part of 
which has lately been so admirably illustrated by the pen 
of Mr. James (‘* The Huguenot; a Tale of the French 
Protestants,” reviewed in the Literary Gazette, No. 1143). 
Mr. Duncan has compressed it in a skilful manner from 
Thuanus, Davila, and others; and he has strikingly en- 
forced the precept that persecution for the sake of reli- 
— is the abhorrent source of every evil that can afflict 
umanity. 

Poems of Chivalry, Faéry, and the Olden Time, by Walter 
Prideaux, Esq. Pp. 166. (London, Smith, Elder, and 
Co.)—This is a volume of pleasing compositions, in which 
various legends and faéry tales are agreeably told. Occa- 
sionally rather brilliant passages occur, and some nervous 
lines and high poetical expressions struck us as we ran 
through the light performance. 








ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 
Marcu 25th. Dr. Buckland, in the chair,— 
A paper was read, ‘ On the Age of the Lime- 
stones of South Devon,’ by Mr. Lonsdale. The 
object of this communication being to shew the 
nature and limits of the author’s claim to having 
been the first to infer, from zoological evidence, 
that the limestones of Southern Devon would 
prove to be of the age of the old red sandstone, 
it commences with a summary of the opinions 
previously entertained respecting those lime- 
stones. The authors quoted are Woodward, 
(1722), Da Costa, Maton, Playfair, Berger, 
L. A. Necker, De Luc, T. Thomson, Kidd, W. 
Smith, Brande, W. Phillips, Hennah, Green- 
ough, Sedgwick, W. Conybeare, Buckland, 
Dufrénoy, Elie de Beaumont, De la Beche, Pri- 
deaux, Boase, J. Phillips, Austen, Murchison, 
and Bakewell. By these geologists the lime- 
stones are placed in the primary, transition 
or greywacke, and carboniferous series; Mr. 
Prideaux being the only author who ascribes 
them, in part, on mineral character, to the old 
red sandstone; and Mr. J. Phillips, in the 
article ‘*Geology” in the “ Encyclopedia 
Metropolitana,” hesitating to place them in a 
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definite position, in consequence of the resem- 
blance of many of the shells to species found 
in the mountain limestone. This variety of 
opinion, Mr. Lonsdale conceives, arose trom 
the want of sufficient evidence at the time the 
several works were written ; and he states, that 
if a better or more decided classification can now 
be adopted, it must be ascribed to the mass of 
information since accumulated, not merely 
from Devonshire, but other and distant parts 
of the kingdom. Until the organic remains 
of the mountain limestone and the Silurian 
system had been determined, the former over- 
lying, and the latter underlying, the old red 
sandstone, and proved to be each well marked 
and perfectly distinct suites, it was impossible 
to determine to what formation a series of beds 
could belong, the fossils of which were in great 
part new, and others resembled closely carbon- 
iferous shells. ‘The author then proceeds to} 
shew what was the zoological evidence on| 
which he ventured, in December 1837, to! 
conclude that the South Devon limestones | 
would prove to be of the age of the old red | 
sandstone. Previously to that period he had | 
examined, in part, the corals of the Silurian | 
system, and of South Devonshire, and had | 
satisfied himself that some of the species are 
common to both; he had also examined, with | 
Mr. James Sowerby, Mr. Hennah’s valuable | 
collection of fossils from the neighbourhood of | 
Plymouth, and had become aware, by the 
remarks of Mr. Sowerby, that certain of the 
shells could with difficulty, if at all, be distin- 
guished from mountain limestone species ; and 
that some were distinct. In December 1837, he 
examined with Mr. Austen a portion of that 
gentleman’s collection of Newton Bushel fos- 
sils, and though he ventured to differ from 
some of the identifications with mountain 
limestone species pointed out to him, yet those 
shells agreed so much in aspect with the testa- 
cea of the carboniferous fauna, that he could 
not doubt the beds from which they had been 
obtained had some connexion with the moun- 
tain limestone system: the same collection 
also proved, that associated with these shells 
were corals common in the Silurian system. 
From information previously communicated to 
him by Mr. Austen, he had also become aware 
that the’ Calceola sandalina occurs likewise in 
beds connected with the limestones. It was, 
therefore, by combining this evidence, the pre- 
sence in the same strata of shells identical with 
mountain limestone species of Silurian corals, 
the Calceola sandalina, and various distinct 
testacea, that he was induced to suggest that 
the South Devon limestones are of an age 
intermediate between the carboniferous and 
Silurian systems, and consequently of that of 
the old red sandstone. In alluding to Pro- 
fessor Sedgwick and Mr. Murchison’s adoption 
of the suggestion in 1839, and their bold ap- 
plication of it to all the older sedimentary rocks 
of Devon and Cornwall, the author states that 
the fullest acknowledgments are made in the 
papers containing their present views of the 
structure of these counties, of the source from 
which they derived the suggestion. Appended 
to the paper isa list of fossils, somewhat hastily 
prepared, and necessarily very incomplete, from 
the limited nature of the materials at the au- 
thor’s command. It consists of sixty-three 
species, twelve of which are considered common 
to the carboniferous and Devonian limestones ; 
forty-two to be characteristic of the Devonian 
strata ; and nine, seven of which are corals, to 
occur both in Devonshire and Siluria: doubts 
are, however, expressed respecting the identifi- 





then observed, should it be urged that it was|proof that the systems from which they were 
unjustifiable to assume from organic remains | obtained are not Silurian, but partake of the 
alone the age of the Devonshire limestones, |same intermediate character as the Devonian 
it may be replied, that in a district of which | strata. ‘The other case alluded to in the paper 
little in 1837 was really known, which is cut | refers to the older beds of the Bas Boulonnais. 
off by the granite of Dartmoor from the only | Those strata were identified by M. de Ver. 
base-line of the country, the culm measures of|neuil with the Silurian series of England, 
central Devon, proved in 1836 by Professor particularly an intermediate bed of limestone, 
Sedgwick and Mr. Murchison to be the repre- which he placed on a parallel with the 
sentative of the true coal measures, organic) Wenlock. This identification was fully ad. 
remains are the only test by which the age) mitted at the meeting of the French Geolo. 
of strata so situated can be determined; and gical Society at Boulogne, in September last, 
in support of his argument he advances the and at which several members of the Geolo. 
recent establishment in Cutch, and the desert | gical Society of London assisted. When, 
to the east of it, from the examination of| however, doubts were thrown out respecting 
suites of fossils brought to England by Captain the fossils of the Liege country, it was stated 
Smee and Captain Grant, and others pro-|by those practically acquainted with the coun. 
cured by Colonel Pottinger at the request of try, that if Liege had been wrongly identified, 
Colonel Sykes, of a series of beds, unques-| the older beds of the Bas Boulonnais had been 
tionably of the age of the oolites of England, wrongly identified also; and an examination, 
the fossils agreeing in their general characters | by the author of this paper, of fossils obtained 
with those of that geological: epoch in this|from that district, with published lists, has 
country, and in many instances specifically un- | proved that the inference was correct,—that 
distinguishable. In this case, mineral charac-| there exists in the Bas Boulonnais the same 
ter and order of superposition are proved to! assemblage of mixed mountain limestone and 
have been valueless guides, for the rocks are Silurian species with others which are distinct, 
totally different in character from those of Eng- | as occur in the Liege country and Devonshire. 
land; and where no connecting base, unassisted ‘A communication was afterwards read ‘On 
by fossils, could be established, no comparative |the Bone-Caves of Devonshire,’ by R. A. C. 
order of superposition could be proved. Of)Austen, Esq. After noticing the two the. 
the importance of organic remains in identify-|ories which have been proposed to account 
ing districts nearer home, the following in-|for the introduction of the remains of mam- 
stances were pointed out:—In M. Dumont’s|malia into caves—one, that the carcasses were 
work on the geology of the province of Liege, |drawn in by hyenas or bears; the other, that 
published in 1832, the strata immediately be- | the bones were washed in by diluvial action— 
neath the mountain limestone are divided into | Mr. Austen offers his own solution of the phe- 
three systems, but without any definite com-|nomena presented by the Devonshire caves, 
parison with the formations which underlie! but without reference to any general explana- 
that deposit in England. At the meeting of | tion of those in other districts. With respect 
the Geological Society of France, at Mezieres, | to the habits of hyznas, he quotes the following 





cation of the two species of shells. ‘The author 


in September 1835, Dr. Buckland proposed the 
first comparison between the systems of M. 
Dumont and the subdivisions of the Silurian 
system of Mr. Murchison, and principally on 
the resemblance of the corals with those found 
at Dudley and Wenlock; he, however, pointed 
out the occurrence of the old red sandstone be- 
tween Namur and Dinant, as well as near Huy 
and Engis; and M. Constant Prévost and M. 
Roget also identitied, at the same time, certain 
beds between Namur and Dinant, with that 
formation. In 1838, M. Dumont visited Eng- 
land for the purpose of examining the Silurian 
region ; and, on his return, he laid before the 
Royal Academy of Bruxelles a table differing 
from that of Dr. Buckland only in drawing 
more closely the terms of comparison, and in 
identifying the two upper divisions of the ¢er- 
rain ardoisier with the Cambrian system. He 
stated also, in a report which accompanied the 
table, that the old red sandstone was most pro- 
bably wanting in Belgium; or, if it exist, 
that it must be considered as a great develope- 
ment of the superior part of the upper Ludlow 
rock. In M. Dumont’s work, before men- 
tioned, lists are given of the fossils from each 
system; and, on examining them, for the pur- 
pose of determining how far the comparison of 
the Belgian and Silurian systems could be esta- 
blished by organic remains, Mr. Lonsdale as- 
certained that, out of twenty-two species, only 
four can be considered as peculiar to the Silu- 
rian system ; and of those he believes two may 
be erroneous identifications; that five species 
are common to the Belgian beds and the 
mountain limestone, and thirteen to the Bel- 
gian and Devonian systems. These lists, Mr. 
Lonsdale states, are small, but bear internal 
evidence of having been carefully drawn up ; 
and he considers that they afford sufficient 


passage from Cuvier, “ Les hyénes se tiennent 
solitaires dans les parties montagneuses ;” and 
he adds, least of all do they inhabit caves, nor 
have they the courage to attack any formidable 
animal, living on the putrid flesh and bones 
which they find in their nightly prowlings, 
and which they devour on the spot. M. Marcel 
de Serres is also quoted, to prove that the 
gluttony of the hyena is only equalled by his. 
cowardice. The lion, on the contrary, pursues 
living prey, prostrating it at one spring, and 
bearing it off to his lair; which African travel- 
lers report to be chasms, caves, or overhanging 
ledges of rock. On these grounds, Mr. Austen 
is induced to infer that the bones found in the 
Devonshire caves are not the residue of the 
prey of hyenas, but of the lion, tiger, or other 
larger feline animals, teeth and remains of 
which occur in the Plymouth and Hutton 
caves, and in many others in different parts of 
Europe. 
LINNEAN SOCIETY. 

Mn. Forster in the chair.—The Bulletin of 
the Royal Academy of Brussels, and the fourth 
volume of Baron Delessert’s interesting figures, 
illustrating the new plants described in De 
Candolle’s “‘ Prodromus,”” were among the 
works presented to the Society.—Specimens of 
a singular and elegant form of Gall, on the 
leaves of a new species of oak from Mexico, 
were exhibited by Dr. Farre.—A collection of 
flowering specimens of plants from the Bir- 
mingham Botanic Gardens were exhibited, and 
among them the Manglesia glabrata, Veronica 
formosa, Grevillea punicea, Chorozema cordata, 
and the Irish variety of Erica mediterranea. 
Mr. Yarrell exhibited a specimen of the Oscil- 
latoria corium, from a watercourse in a meadow 





near Totuess: some of the matted pieces taken 
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up were found to be seventy-nine feet in 
length.—Read, a continuation of Mr. Smith’s 
paper ‘On a New Arrangement of the Genera 
of Ferns.’ 


BOTANICAL SOCIETY. 

Faipay 3d. Mr. J. E. Gray, President, in 
the chair.—Announced, an extensive collection 
of foreign plants, presented from Mr. Emer- 
son.— Read, an introductory paper, by Mrs. 
Riley, to a ‘ Monograph on Ferns.’—The law 
of compensation endowing the cryptogamous 
tribes with a more ample share of minute 
interest, atones for their want of flowers or 
fragrance. Ferns, moreover, are interesting 
from their elegance of form and different 
methods of reproduction, besides their seeds, 
growing from offsets, tubers, and bulbs. These 
facts were enlarged upon in Mrs, Riley’s paper, 
and especially with reference to the Aspidium 
bulbiferum, Asplenia fiabellifolium, Viviparum, 
and Petrache, specimens of which were exhi- 
bited. The increasing attention paid to this 
tribe of plants was referred to, and various 
collections of the foreign ferns noticed, as well 
as the suitability of the smaller species for 
growing in glazed cases. 


ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 
Simm G. CLERK in the chair.—Fellows were 
elected. Balance carried to account on the Ist 
of April, 14687. 17s. Gd. Since the last meeting, 
a fine lion and a favourite monkey have died. 
The mortality among the animals is much to be 
regretted.— Mr. Gould has addressed a short, but 
interesting communication, to the Society, dated 
from Van Dieman’s Land. On the passage out 
he observes that the seas literally teem with 
the feathered race, especially the storm petrels. 
Some of the albatrosses, prions, and other large 
kinds of petrels, have been observed to follow 
the ship for several thousands of miles. Until 
Mr. Gould ascertained that they were nocturnal, 
it was a matter of surprise to him how the 
birds which were seen around the vessel at 
nightfall were to be observed crossing the wake 
at daybreak on the following morning ; the ship 
having frequently run a distance of nearly 100 
miles during the night. The short visit which 
Mr. Gould has paid to the ¢ontinent of Aus- 
tralia convinces him that much of interest 
there remains buried in obscurity. The drought 
last season was most distressing to the colonists. 
Mr. Gould warmly acknowledges the unremit- 
ting kindness of Sir John Franklin. 
UNITED SERVICE INSTITUTION. 

Ar the first evening meeting, which we briefly 
noticed, there were among the presents a valu- 
able collection of ancient armour and modern 
arms, presented by the Master-General of the 
rdnance; a hat, once belonging to Lord 
Nelson, presented by J. P. Powell, Esq.; and a 
splendid sword and dirk, belonging to the gal- 
lant Captain Frank Abney Hastings, who dis- 
Unguished himself in the Greek navy, in com- 
nand of their steam frigate Kagrtga, and died 
of a wound received in a sharp action with a 
Turkish squadron, in the Gulf of Lepanto, in 
1826.—A paper was read, by the Rev. Richard 
Sheepshanks, ‘On the Box Sextant, and other 
Portable Instruments for determining Latitude 
and Longitude.’ A greater degree of accuracy 
tan be attained with this instrument than is 
generally imagined. It. is very portable, and 
does not excite the cupidity of uncivilised tribes 
‘0 much as the'larger sextants, the specula and 
reading glasses of which are often held by them 
*S great prizes. On one occasion, Mungo Park 


had the mortification of seeing the glasses of 





his sextant adorning the dress of an African 
king. A chronometer adjusted for carrying on 
the person will go almost as well as one in 
gimbals: with these, and an artificial horizon 
(a mercurial one, if possible), very desirable re- 
sults may be obtained. Latitude may be ascer- 
tained within 30”, by observing stars north and 
south of the zenith. Longitude would depend 
too much on a single chronometer for implicit 
reliance.—Mr. Bakewell exhibited to the meet- 
ing his newly-invented Angle-meter. 

The second evening meeting was held on 
Monday, Captain W. Ramsay, R.N. in the 
chair. Numerous presents were exhibited ; 
amongst them a valuable collection of silver 
ores, brought from South America by the late 
Commander W. Hallowell Carew, R.N., and 
presented by his mother, Lady Hallowell Ca- 
rew, to the museum ; a small gun and carriage, 
brought from Pitcairn’s Island, by Captain H. 
W. Bruce, of H.M.S. Imogene, having formerly 
belonged to the Bounty; also a large grapnel, 
to which a curious history is attached: it be- 
longed to a Japanese boat which, in a typhoon, 
was blown off the coast, and, after a voyage of 
eleven months and a half, reached Whyarua, 
in Woahoo, December 1832. For the last 
three months they had been without water. They 
had a large supply of rice; and they allayed 
their thirst by washing their mouths and bodies 
frequently with salt water. The vessel was 
about seventy tons, with one very large mast 
amidships, a small one on the stemhead, and a 
still smaller one abaft on the taffrail: she was 
strongly built, and fastened with flat, wedge- 
shaped nails: she had six anchors, or grapnels, 
one of which was brought home by Captain 
Bruce, and now presented. The crew could 
not converse with the Chinese, but understood 
most of their written characters.—A collection 
of various articles recovered from the Royal 
George, and presented to the museum by Co- 
lonel Pasley.x—A paper was read; ‘ Ascent of 
Mount William the Fourth, Australian Alps,’ 
by Dr. John Lhotsky. Dr. Lhotsky and his 
party commenced their ascent on March 12th, 
1834. Foot-marks of the Natives. —‘“* As we 
proceeded further, I saw that by a succession of 
projecting angles, the snowy river turned from 
W.S.W. through gvest to north-east, and finally 
east. At the left of the hills, another of the 
paths of the aborigines was observed, and this 
a very striking one. The number of tribes 
which, as we shall see hereafter, wander every 
year on the top of the Bulga, may disperse as 
occasion may require in Napoleon’s Valley; 
yet, when they come to this pass, only the hill 
alluded to, and certain lines of it, become 
passable, the right one being altogether too 
abrupt and too steep; and thus, in the succes- 
sion of ages, their naked feet have worn out 
marks in the barren surface of the hills, and 
have penetrated into the granite of which it is 
composed. I called this ‘ Papua’s Hill;’ and I 
have fragments of granite triturated, as it were, 
by their feet; so that the feldspar has dis- 
appeared, and left behind holes which give the 
specimens a curious and scoria-like appearance.” 
Eating-moths.—‘* These shelves and cavities in 
the rock are, in the summer-time, the abode of 
immense numbers of moths. Animal life is an 
object which the poor native of New Holland 
never omits to make use of. ‘The path above 
described owes its origin to the circumstance 


‘that all the tribes of the adjoining country 


resort to the top of this mountain for the sake 
of these moths. They make bundles or 
torches of the herbage of the mountain, ignite 
them, and by these means kill the moths. 
Having either singed their wings or killed 





them, they carry them in nets, made of stringy 
bark, towards Jamieson’s flat, where fire-wood 
abounds, dig large holes, and covering the 
heaps of moths with brands and ashes, reduce 
them, by roasting, to an edible state, having 
separated the ashes and soil admixed by sift- 
ing through a net. Coley, who had tasted 
the prepared moth as it is brought down by 
some of the blacks to Menero, said that it 
tastes like roasted almonds, which is probable, 
as the entrails of many lepidopterous insects 
are replete with a milky juice.”—Adjourned. 


PARIS LETTER. 
Academy of Sciences, April 7, 1840. 
Srrtinc of March 30. M. Poisson in the 
chair.—M. Arago made some remarks to the 
Academy on a “ Treatise of Astronomy,” by 
M. de Pontécoulant, presented to that body at 
its last meeting. In this work, at page 23 of 
the Introduction, the author remarks, that an 
error of nearly fifty-seven toises had been 
made in the measurement of the arc of the 
meridian between Montjouy and Formentera ; 
and further on, at page 26, in mentioning the 
regularity and accuracy of the observations 
at the Greenwich Observatory, he says that 
he had never seen any thing equal to these 
observations in any other observatory in 
Europe. M. Arago observed, that the Observ- 
atory of Paris, being included in those of 
Europe thus condemned by M. de Pontécou- 
lant, he could not, as chief of that institution, 
allow the remark to go uncontradicted ; and 
he would say that these remarks were not only 
made with levity, but that they were male- 
volent and calumnious. He spoke not only 
on behalf of himself, but also for the young 
astronomers connected with that institution. 
They were only three in number, Messrs. E. 
Bouvart, Laugier, and Plantamour; whereas 
the Observatory of Greenwich had eight assist- 
ants. It was not true that fewer observations 
had been made at Paris than at Greenwich ; 
far from it. In 1837, the number of observa- 
tions made at Greenwich with the meridian tel- 
escope was 2938 ; while at Paris, as the printed 
table which he had had the honour of laying 
before the Academy proved, the number had 
been 7486: at Greenwich, where there were 
two mural circles, the number of observations 
had been 4570; at Paris, where there was only 
one mural circle, the number was 4214. Thus 
the total observations at Greenwich for 1837 
were 7508; while at Paris they amounted to 
11,700. With regard to the error in the 
measurement of the arc of the meridian, he 
must observe, that what was called measurement 
in that case comprised two operations ; viz. the 
determination of the latitudes at each end of 
the arc, and the operations of the triangu- 
lation. As for the latitude of Formentera, it 
had been determined first by M. Biot and 
himself,* and afterwards by M. Biot alone, 
according to a new method. The exact accord- 
ance of the two results left no doubt as to the 
exactitude of their determinations. With 
regard to the operations of the triangulation 
there was something unusual in them, from 
the immense size of some of the sides of the 
triangles and the excess of the sphericity of 
the earth, which made the sum of the angles 


* M. Arago began his public career by assisting Méchain 
and Delambre in measuring an arc of the meridian: in 
pursuit of which he established observatories at Valencia 
and in the Balearic Islands, The Spaniards took him for 
a sorcerer, imprisoned him, and condemned him to death. 
He esca to Africa, and wandered about for a long time 
before he could get back to France. He is always a vehe- 
ment supporter of the claims of his country and country- 
men to the honours of scientific inventious or improve- 
ments,—-Ld. L. G. 
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much more than 180 degrees: in deducting, 
however, the amount of that excess, which it 
was always easy to determine, they found 
that they had always fallen exactly on a sum 
of 180 d . Every thing, therefore, led 
them to infer that the operations had been 
accurately conducted ; and, indeed, with such 
superior instruments as had been used, it was 
hardly possible to be otherwise. The only way 
to prove that the operations were not correct 
would be to commence them over again. This 
was what had been done, and the calculations 
had -been confided to Messrs. Burkhardt, 
Bouvart, and Mathieu : would it be contended 
that these gentlemen had also made errors ? 
The coincidence of the three results which they 
had separately arrived at left no room for such 
a supposition. However, since M. Puissant, 
who had since repeated the same calculations, 
had arrived at a result which shewed a slight 
difference, it had been determined to make a 
new calculation, which was now going on, and 
which, when terminated, would perhaps bring 
them to the truth. Still he would contend 
that, even if the error signalised by M. Puis- 
sant were admitted, it would be erroneous to 
say that there had been an error in the mea- 
surement of the arc, as M. de Pontécoulant 
had asserted. [Here the subject dropped for 
the day, but it has produced a letter from M. 
de Pontécoulant in one of the public journals, 
and promises to give rise to a very angry con- 
troversy. Some of the organs of the public 
press attempt to give a political character 
to it. 

A hie was read from M. Colin, shewing 
that, in 1826, M. Plagne had arrived at the 
same discovery of the quantity of saccharine 
matter in the vesow juice as M. Péligot had 
done in his recent experiments ; he had ope- 
rated on sugar on the Coromandel coast, and 
found it to contain more than 20 per cent of 
crystallisable sugar, which might all be ex- 
tracted when the evaporation was conducted 
rapidly, and the temperature did not exceed 
boiling heat. 

M. Julien sent to the Academy some speci- 
mens of wax made in China, by a species of 
small insect not at all related to the bee, and 
which were commonly found on two peculiar 
kinds of plants there. 

M. Vogel, of Frankfort, communicated the 
result of some experiments as to the production 
of sound, by the stopping of the magnetico- 
electric current from a voltaic pile commu- 
nicating with an iron-bar in a glass cylinder. 

A letter was read from Professor Melloni, on 
the reflection of caloric rays by an unpolished 
glass surface. He found that if the tempera- 
ture was an elevated one, the dispersion of the 
rays was nearly the same as for rays of light ; 
but if it was not elevated, the dispersion was 
very feeble. 

M. de Humboldt addressed a letter to the 
Academy, with the elements of the third comet, 
calculated by Messrs. Galle and Encke. He 
observed that these elements agreed so well 
with those of the comet of 1097, observed at 
Pekin, that the identity of the two comets 
could not be doubted. In 1468, a large comet 
had been seen, which, from the descriptions left 
of it, might be considered identical with this 
third comet of Galle ; if so, its period would be 
about 370 years. M. Arago remarked that 
the elements of this comet, which had been 
calculated at the Paris Observatory by the 
three assistant observers, each separately agreed 
exactly, not only with each other, but with 
those of Messrs. Galle and Encke. 

M, Turpin read a description of a new species 


of mucedineous insect, given to him by M. 
Biot, which he called the Penicillium Biotii, 
because he had observed it in a phial that 
contained distilled water, with a small portion 
of dextrine. 

M. Verneuil read a memoir on the marked 
distinction between the carboniferous and the 
Silurian systems of rocks: he shewed that the 
— portion of the species of Silurian fossils 

ad ceased to exist at the carboniferous period ; 
and that this change of species had taken 
place in situations very distant from each other. 
He supported his statements by proofs from 
Spitzbergen to the Lake Titicaca, in Bolivia. 

M. Paraudier presented a memoir on the ex- 
traction of hydraulic lime from jurassic calca- 
reous formations on the east of France. 

M. Filhon sent to the Academy the results 
of his observations on the comparative level of 
the sea: 1. at Brest and Lorient; 2. at Can- 
cale and Lorient; 3. at Cancale and Noirmou- 
tier (mouth of the Loire). There was a per- 
‘fect identity of level between the first two sta- 
tions, for the mean altitudes of the sea; for 
the second stations, it appeared that the level 
was fifty-nine centimetres lower at Lorient 
than at Cancale; and, for the third station, 1 
metre *02 centimetres (1°02 metre) lower at 
Noirmoutier than at Cancale. The observa- 
tions had been made with great care and nicety. 

M. Liouville read the report of a committee 
on a memoir by M. Leverrier, on the periodical 
inequalities of the seven principal planets. The 
Academy ordered this memoir to be printed. 

Académie Royale de Toulouse.—At the sit- 
ting of 19th March, M. Lagreze-Fossat contri- 
buted a memoir on the muscle of the Rhine, 
Unio margaritifera, and stated that he had 
found a specimen of this bivalve in the Garonne, 
at Moissac. 

** Les Soirées de S. A. R. Henri de Bourbon, 
duc de Bordeaux,” in 2 vols. 8vo. is the 
title of a work which is published by a legiti- 
mist statesman, and which contains a collection 
of saying and doings of an amiable prince pre- 
maturely oppressed by the hand of political des- 
tiny. It is worth reading. 

We have seen the twenty-fifth volume of 
the ‘Encyclopédie des Gens du Monde ;” it 
sustains the character of thiguseful publication, 
to which Messrs. Guizot, Sismondi, Depping, 
and other eminent men, are contributors. 

The official collection of ordonnances and 
statutes for the making and verifying of stan- 
dard weights and measures has been recently 
printed by government; it forms a duodecimo 
volume, with a quarto atlas of plates. It is 
not of much interest, except to French lawyers 
and practical men. The tables appended to it 
are very clear, and easy of reference. 

The Report of the Central Jury of Admis- 
sion and Prizes for the great Exhibition of Arts 
and Manufactures of last year has just made 
its appearance, in 3 vols. 8vo. ‘his is a 
work that ought to be in the hands of every 
manufacturer, since it contains a luminous and 
detailed account of the existing state of French 
industry. 

Baron Charles Dupin pronounced the funeral 
eulogium of the late eminent mathematician, 
M. de Prony, in the Chamber of Peers a few 
days ago; on which occasion he quoted the fol- 
lowing letter addressed to M. de Prony, as pre- 
sident of the class of mathematical sciences, by 
Buonaparte, after his reception as member of 
that body, on 31st December, 1797 :— 

ee ae Président,—Le suffrage des hommes distin- 
gués qui composent I'Institut m’honore. Je sens bien 

w’avant d’étre leur égal, je serai toujours leur écolier. 
"il était une maniére plus expressive de leur faire con- 
naitre Jestime que j'ai pour eux, je m’en servirais, Les 








vraies conquétes, les seules qui ne donnent jamais aucun 
regret, sont celles qu’on fait sur l’ignorance. L’occupation 
la plus honorable comme la plus utile pour les nations, 
est de contribuer & l’extension des idées humaines, La 
vrai puissance de la république francaise doit consister 
désormais & ne pas permettre qu'il existe une seule idée 
qu'elle ne lui appartienne. «* BUONAPARTE,” 

The Minister of Public Instruction, M. Cou. 
sin, since coming into office, has established new 
prizes in all the law and medical faculties of 
the kingdom ; and has also ordered the forma. 
tion of a corps of Agrégés, or Associate Profes. 
sors in the Faculties of Letters and Sciences, with 
leave to lecture. All professorships must be 
filled up when vacancies occur from these 
bodies ; and the agrégés are to be elected only 
after seven public examinations and com. 
petitions. The minister knows how to ‘en. 
courage literature and science in another sub. 
stantial manner, for on Thursday week he in. 
vited a large party of distinguished men in each 
of these branches: among the literati present 
were Messrs. Victor Hugo, Casimir Delavigne, 
Scribe, Auber, Mignet, Letronne, Andral, 
Sainte-Beuve, and Lemercier. 

M. Sauro, who has been attached to the 
editorship of the ‘* Moniteur Universel ” ever 
since 1795, but who was not appointed chief 
editor till 1800, has just retired from that post 
—the father of all journalists! Old Madame 
Agasse, the widow of the proprietor, died not 
long ago, and M. Sauro immediately determined 
on retiring. He has been succeeded by M. 
Griin, an advocate of the Paris bar. —Arnal, 
the inimitable comedian of the Vaudeville 
Théatre, has been writing a comic epistle in 
verse to his friend, the well-known actor of the 
Gymnase Dramatique. It is a sketch of his 
life, and shews him in quite a new light ; and, 
to the Parisians, is just the very thing to en- 
chant them.—The engagement of Mlle. Rachel 
at the Théatre Frangaise, just signed, is for 
60,000 francs per annum. — Messrs. Arago, 
Bouvard, and Gambey, of the Bureau des 
Longitudes, have received from the King of 
the Belgians the decorations of the order of 
Leopold: the first as officer, the two other 
savans as chevaliers. They had been engaged 
in comparing the Belgian weights and mea- 
sures with the new French metrical and deci- 
mal standards.—Professor Thibaut, of Heidel- 
berg, died there on the 28th ult., aged 69. He 
had filled the chair of Roman Law for many 
years with much distinction. He was also a 
profound musician. 

On the Ist January, 1840, Sir John Her- 
schel consigned the old and celebrated telescope 
constructed by his father at Slough, to per- 
petual rest. This was done with some cere- 
mony; the only notice of which that we have 
received has come to us by no less roundabout 
a circuit than Nantes. The great astronomer 
is connected with that place, and some of his 
friends have received from one of the family a 
communication on the subject, which has been 
printed by the ‘* Breton,” — one of the best 
French papers, by the way, out of Paris. It 
had been determined to preserve the metal tube 
of the instrument, with its metallic mirror, and 
to form of the whole a kind of monument in 
honour of the old telescope. All the wood- 
work, and whatever was liable to prompt de- 
cay, had been removed. The tube, therefore, 
was placed horizontally, and in the meridian 
line, upon pillars of brick in the midst of the 
circle of brick-work, on which the scaffolding 
for managing the telescope had formerly been 
erected, and within which the ground is now 
planted with shrubs. The reflector of the 
telescope was brightly polished for the occasion ; 
and at noon precisely, on January Ist, the 





commencement of the astronomical year, Sir 
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John Herschel, Lady Herschel, their seven 
children, their governess, and some persons 
who had been attached to the establishment of 
his father, walked in procession round the 
monument several times, and then entered the 
tube, where they seated themselves on benches 
prepared for the purpose. The following verses, 
composed by one of the sons of Sir John Her- 
schel, were then sung, all the party joining in 
the chorus; after which they again marched 
round the telescope, and the extremity of the 
tube was fastened up. The day was closed by 
a family party. 
In the old telescope’s tube we sit, 
And the shades of the past around us flit; 
His requiem sing we, with shout and din, 
While the old year goes out and the new comes in. 
Chorus. 
Merrily, merrily, let us all sing, 
And make the old telescope rattle and ring ! 
Full fifty years did he laugh at the storm, 
And the blast could not shake his majestic form ; 
Now prone he lies, where he once stood high 
And search’d the deep heaven with his broad 
Merrily, merily, &c. 
There are wonders no living wight hath seen, 
Which within this hollow have pictured been, 
Which mortal record can ne’er recall, 
And are known to Him only who made them all. 
Merrily, merrily, &c. 
Here watched our father the wintry night, 
And his gaze hath been fed with pre-Adamite light ; 
While planets above him in mystic dance, 
Sent down on his toils a propitious glance. 
Merrily, merrily, &c. 
He has stretched him quietly down at length, 
To bask in the starlight his giant strength ; 
And Time shall here a tough morsel find, 
For his steel-devouring teeth to grind. 
Merrily, merrily, &c. 
He will grind it at last, as grind it he must, 
And its brass and iron shall be clay and rust ; 
But scatheless ages shall roll away, 
And nurture its fame in its form’s decay. 
Merrily, merrily, &c. 
A new year dawns, and the old year’s past, 
God send it a happy one like the last 
(A little more sun, and a little less rain, 
To save us from cough and rheumatic pain). 
Merrily, merrily, &c, 
God grant that its end this group may find 
In love and in harmony fondly joined; 
And that some of us fifty years hence once more 
May make the old telescope’s echoes roar ! 
Merrily, merrily, let us all sing, 
And make the old telescope rattle and ring ! 
Sciarada. 
Primo, Son bevuto; 
Secondo, Son cantato; 
Intero, Son cucito. 
Answer to the last :— 
Be-lisa-rio. 


bright eye. 





LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. 
Serene, April 2.—The following degrees were con- 

erred :— 


Bachelor in Divinity, Grand Compounder. — Rev. R. C. 
Willis, University College. 
Bachelors of Arts.—Rev. F. W. Briggs, Magdalen Hall; 
R. Powell, Worcester College. 
(Both incorporated from Trinity College, Dublin.) 


CAMBRIDGE, April 2.—The Chancellor's Medallists. ~The 
two gold medals for the best classical scholars among the 
commencing Bachelors of Arts of the present year, were 
on Monday last adjudged to A. C. Gooden, Trinity Col- 
lege, and W. S. Wood, St. John’s College. 

The following degrees were conferred :— 
° ange in the Civil Law.—G. J. Granville, Downing 

‘ollege. 

Bachelor in Physic.—E. G. Jarvis, Trinity College. 

Bachelors of Arts.—A. Grant, G. B. Norman, D. W. 
Williams, Trinity College; C. A. Raines, J. Romney, 
St. John’sCollege; F. C. Bellis, Clare Hall; J. B. Swann, 
Trinity Hall; J. Till, C. Turner, Queen’s College; Z. 
Nash, Catharine Hall; J. A. Ashley, Jesus College ; C. H. 
G. Butson, W. S. Dawson, Magdalene College; J. Green, 
= College. 

A. J, Miller, M.A., Trinity College, Dublin, was ad- 
mitted ad eundem, j . ” duties 


ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY. 
Aprit 4, Professor Wilson in the chair.— 
The Secretary read a paper by Colonel J. A. 
Hodgson, of the Bengal Native Infantry, late 
SurveyoreGeneral of India, ‘On the Length 





of the Illahee Guz, or Imperial and-Measure 
of Hindustan.’ The object of this paper was 
the fixing a standard measure of length for 
India, or rather the ascertaining what that 
standard was; and when so many expensive 
operations had been undertaken by the govern- 
ments of Europe to fix standards for their re- 
spective countries, it cannot be necessary to) 
expatiate on the value of such a measure in | 
regard to our dominions in India, where a vast | 
extent of territory and discordant population 
had united to render any thing like uniformity 
as yet utterly unattainable. The necessity for 
this inquiry was forced on the mind of the 
writer in 1821, when he was directed by the 
Bengal government to make surveys in the 
north-west provinces for revenue purposes. 
The Illahee guz—a standard measure ordained 
by the Mogul emperors—was the foundation 
of the land-measures of India, 3600 square 
guz composing the begah, the ordinary de- 
nomination for all land-measurements. But 
this standard had been lost, and very great 
discrepancy prevailed as to its length; and, 
consequently, to the extent of the begah ; to 
the injury, either of government or of in- 
dividuals, as it affects every settlement of 
land revenue, and every grant of land made 
by the sovereign, from the time of Akbar to 
the present. According to the “* Ayeen Ak- 
berry,” the old guz, for cloth measure, con- 
tained forty-six fingers, but for every other 
purpose only thirty-two; and Akbar, in the 
thirty-first year of his ‘reign, in consideration 
of the ills resulting from a multiplicity of mea- 
sures, ordered that in future the guz should be 
of forty-one fingers for every purpose, and 
called the Illahee (or divine) Guz. The first 
step of Colonel Hodgson was to obtain the 
average breadth of a man’s finger in India, 
and he accordingly measured, with a pair of 
callipers, the hands of seventy-six natives, both 
across the knuckles and the middle joints of 
the fingers, The measures are giver in de- 
tail, but we have to do only with the results : 
which were, that the average breadth of the 
hand of a native of Hindustan, at the knuckles, 
is 3°2287 inches; and at the middle joint, 
3°078 inches ; and that the length of the guz, 
on the supposition that the first mode is cor- 
rect, will be 33018 inches ; and, on the second, 
31°549 inches. It being generally understood 
in India, that six barleycorns make a finger, 
Mr. Halhed made very many measurements of 
barleycorns, in sets of thirty-six and seventy- 
two, with every precaution. The result of a 
measurement gave a guz of 31°843 inches. 
Another measurement was made of the breadth 
of a Meensoorie pice, of which forty-two are 
reckoned equal to a guz, and this gave a 
measure of 42035 inches, - Several attempts 
were made by other means, but in no case was 
there any considerable difference from these re- 
sults. In the year 1824, Colonel Hodgson was 
furnished by Mr. Newnham with means to de- 
termine the length of the guz to perfect accu- 
racy. This was a copy of the ‘“‘ Shah Jehan 
Nameh,” a work containing an accurate de- 
scription and detailed measurement of the 
imperial buildings at Agra; that is to say, the 
Taj Mahal, the Muti Mesjid, and the Juma 
Mesjid. At the end of the year 1825, Colonel 
Hodgson went to Agra, made a minute survey 
of these buildings (a plan of which was sus- 
pended in the Society’s room), and was enabled 
from the accuracy with which the measures are 
given in the MS., and the perfect state of pre- 
servation of many portions of the buildings, to 
ascertain the length of the measure used ; this 
he found to be 31°456 inches. The paper con- 


cluded by a warm testimony to’ the beauty of 
the Taj Mahal—a building, in the opiniori 
of Colonel Hodgson (which was corroborated by 
several members present), unequalled in the 
whole world. A model of this building; some 
time ago exhibited in England, gave but a 
very faint idea of its imposing beauty. The 
principal building is cased, within and with- 
out, with white marble; highly ornamented 
throughout with inlaid work; and its high 
finish has induced the comparison of a fairy 
palace built of pearl. ‘* When seen through 


the long vista of stately trees which border the 
canal of fountains by which it is approached 
from the great gate, the mind is impressed 
with a sensation of solemn admiration, not 
awakened by any other work of men’s hands.” 
—The Seventeenth Anniversary of the Society 
was announced for the 9th of May. 


ROYAL SOCIETY OF LITERATURE. 


Fes. 13.—At the meeting of this day, a me- 
moir was read on the supposed sites of the 
ancient cities of Bethel and Ai. Though 
lying in the highroad from Nablous to Jeru- 
salem, and within a short distance of the Holy 
City, the sites of these renowned places have 
been much neglected by travellers. According 
to Maundrell’s account, which has been followed 
by more recent travellers, the spot on which 
Bethel stood is about seventeen and a half miles 
from Jerusalem. Mr. Cory, however, shewed, 
from the narrative of the destruction of Bethel 
and Ai, in the book of Joshua, compared with 
the nature of the country at Beyteen, a village 
only seven miles N. by E. of Jerusalem, with 
which that account is strictly in agreement, 
that it was upon this spot Bethel was, and that 
a hill in the vicinity, to the east, is the situa- 
tion occupied by Ai. Jutting out into the 
valley which separated the two cities, is a hill 
on which Abraham is said (Gen. xii. 8) to have 
erected an altar. The distance of these sites 
from Jerusalem, and their position with respect 
to it, their close neighbourhood, their relative 
situation, the valley to the north of Ai, the 
place of ambuscade selected by Joshua, the in- 
tervening hill, and the quality of the soil, in- 
termixed with fragments of pottery, and the 
rubbish of ruined walls, are among the parti- 
culars which confirm their identification. 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 
Mr. Hupson Gurney, V.P. in the chair.— 
Mr. Barnwell read the Auditors’ report of the 
Treasurer’s accounts for the last year. His 
grace the Duke of Beaufort, by Mr. Hooper, 
exhibited the original grant of the lordship of 
Gower, in Wales, to his grace’s ancestor by 
Charles the Second,—the grant having on the 
face of it a portrait of King Charles. —Lieu- 
tenant B. Worthington exhibited two ancient 
guns, or chambers of guns, found at Dover, 
with a drawing of a similar gun taken up from 
the wreck of the Mary Rose, one of the war 
ships of Henry the Eighth._-Mr. Gurney ex. 
hibited an impression from an ancient seal in 
the possession of Mr. Delwyn, bearing the le- 
gend, “ Sigillum commune Domus Beati Da- 
vidis de Swanzey.”—Mr. Trehern exhibited a 
drawing, accompanied by a description, of Cul- 
verhole, in the side of a hill in Gower, before 
mentioned.—Mr. Halliwell communicated some 
additional observations on a seal found at Cam- 
bridge, and exhibited at a former meeting. — 
Dr. Bromet, referring to some drawings of 
curious carvings, formerly at Halnaker House, 
lately shewn to the Society, now exhibited 
several drawings of the house itself, and the in- 
terior of the hall before it arrived at its present 
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state of complete ruin.—The reading of Mr. C. 
Roach Smith’s account of Roman remains 
recently found at Strood, Upchurch, and other 
places in Kent, was concluded. 


LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC MEETINGS 
FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 

Monday.—Geographical, 9 ».m.; British Architects, 8 
P.m.; Medical, 8 P.M. 

Tuesday.—Medical and Chirurgical, 8} r.m.; Civil En- 
gineers, 8 p.m.; Zoological, 8 P.m.; Society of Arts (Illus- 
tration), 8 P.M. 

Wednesday.—Society of Arts, 74 P.M. 

Saturday.— Westminster Medical, 8 p.m.; Physical, 8 
P.M, 
FINE ARTS. 

NEW SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER- 

COLOURS. 
On this day there will be a private view of 
the Annual Exhibition of the New Society of 
Painters in Water-Colours, which will be 
opened to the public on Monday. We under- 
stand that her majesty the Queen Dowager, 
who is the patroness of the Society, yesterday 
honoured their gallery with a visit. We have 
ourselves been favoured with a glimpse of the 
collection; and, although the circumstances of 
the case compel us to delay entering into any 
details until our next publication, we are 
happy to say that we were most favourably 
impressed with the ¢out ensemble. The differ- 
ent members of the Society appear to have 
vied with each other in their efforts at excel- 
lence ; and, hasty as our glance was, it sufficed 
to shew us that those efforts had been emi- 
nently successful. Among the works with 
which we were especially struck, and the 
merits of which we shall feel it our duty here- 
after particularly to describe, are ‘* The Can- 
terbury Pilgrims, previous to their Departure,” 
by E. Corbould; ‘Halt in the Desert,’? by 








in relief; this afterwards became the mould 
from which other plates might be obtained 
ad infinitum. Impreasions from the original 
plate and from the Voltatype plate were shewn, 
and it was impossible to detect a difference. 
Some proofs were also shewn of Haghe’s forth- 
coming lithographic work, which Hodgson and 
Graves are about to publish; they are wonder- 
ful specimens of his skill and effect of his art. 


Picture of Prince Charles Edward and the 
Highlanders entering Edinburgh after the 
Battle of Preston-Pans. Painted by Thomas 
Duncan, Esq. R.S.A. 

WE have been favoured with a private view, 

at Mr. Moon’s, of this very striking work ; and 

it gives us great pleasure to say that, in our 
opinion, it does the highest credit to the artist 

(hitherto little known among us Southrons), 

and to the British school of art. 

What a mighty 

‘« Tamer of the human breast” 

is Time! Had this animated representation of 
the brief and delusive triumph of the unfortu- 
nate Stuart family made its appearance about 
ninety years ago, with what powerful and con- 
flicting passions would it have been viewed by 
spectators of various principles and sentiments ! 
But now, all the turbulent feelings of those 
days have subsided; the event has become 
merely an historical incident, and every body 
contemplates it with tranquillity, or, at most, 
only with the interest which the strange adven- 
tures and vicissitudes of an illustrious and un- 
fortunate race, must naturally excite in every 
generous bosom. 

Mr. Duncan has managed his composition 
with great skill. In the centre, mounted on a 
bay charger, and on his way along the Canon- 
gate to Holyrood House, advances the gallant 


opportunity of shewing that he is not afraid of 
encountering one of the greatest difficulties of 
the art, and that he is capable of painting 
every object with detailed distinctness, without 
injury to the general breadth. The picturesque 
old buildings of the Canongate, the Prison, 
the Regent Murray’s House, the Ancient 
Cross, the Nether-bow Port, the Trongate 
Church Steeple, and in the extreme distance, 
a part of Edinburgh Castle, constitute the 
appropriate back-ground. Of the colouring 
throughout, we should say that it is of a goud 
historical tone. If it err at all, it is on the 
safe side of sobriety, which is certainly much 
preferable to garish meretriciousness of hue. 

This admirable performance was painted for 
Mr. Alexander Hill, the publisher, of Edin- 
burgh, and is about to be engraved in line, 
We trust that one of our ablest artists will be 
selected for the undertaking. 

THE FRENCH SCHOOL OF ART. 
The Louvre: Salon of 1840. 
(Third Notice. ] 

Tue chief of French historical painters now 
living, Horace Vernet, has no productions 
whatever, as we have before had occasion to 
remark, in this year’s Exhibition: he has been 
much employed on foreign commissions, on 
works for Versailles, and in travelling in the 
East, so that we have nothing more to do than 
to enter his name pour mémoire. Paul Dela- 
roche too— we do not know from what cause 
precisely, but we believe from the importance 
of some private commissions — does not appear 
on the list of exhibitors. Two great names 
like these are difficult to be replaced ; and when 
we add to them that of Ary Scheffer, also a de- 
faulter, we may say that the historical depart- 
ment is hardly at all represented this year in 


the Louvre. The great exception is that of 
ney; “ Pilgrims waiting for Alms at the Gate | which is distinguished by the epithet of “royal,” | M. Couder, who, though already of very high 
of a Monastery,” by Haghe ; ‘* Love Me, love| wearing the arms with which he had fought reputation, which he has justly earned, has sent 
my Dog,” by Hicks; “ Dutch Boats making | on the preceding day, and with a fine expres-|in a large picture of a very exalted order of 
for Harbour,” by Duncan; “ Rotterdam,” by | sion of conscious dignity in his noble counte-| merit, for which perhaps his warmest friends 
Howse ; “ Interior,” by Weinart; and others! nance. He is supported on his right by the; had hardly given him credit. The subject is 
by Weigall, Rivicre, Johnson, Campion, Prout, | Duke of Perth, on his left by Lord George | the‘‘ Opening of the States-General at Versailles 
jun., Rochard, Miss L. Corbaux, &ec. &e. | Murray, and is closely followed by the most) in 1789 ;” and, though enough to inspire any 
distinguished chieftains and warriors of his, one with the momentous importance of the 

GRAPHIC SOCIETY. | army, clad in varieties of the national costume, | event, becomes a very difficult one to treat with 

THE members and visitors met numerously at! the peculiar characteristics of all of which have strict historic truth. ‘The artist has acquitted 
this interesting Association on Wednesday last ; evidently been attended to by the painter with | himself with the greatest ability: the spectator 
the next, in May, will be the last of the session. scrupulous care. The spectators are massed /is supposed to be placed a little to the side and 
The works of art placed before the visitors! on each side. ‘The principal group on the one! rear of the deputies of the Tiers Etat, looking 
were less numerous than we have seen on other side is composed of the Marquess of Tullibar-| diagonally athwart the hall to the throne and 
occasions, but they were of great interest.| dine, and a lovely galaxy of the ladies of his) platform, on which the king, the queen, the 
The chief attraction was Mr. David Roberts’s| family, with other enthusiastic adherents of royal family, great officers of state, &c. are 
sketches and drawings in Egypt, Nubia, Ara-, the Stuarts; among them Lochiel, a faithful| seated: in front of the picture, to the right of 
bia, Syria, Palestine, &c. &c.,—scenes and sub-| portrait of Professor Wilson. The group of| the ideal spectator, sit the order of nobles, and 
jects of the deepest interest and admirable se-| spectators on the other side chiefly consists of behind them are the galleries, filled with ladies ; 
lection ; as works of art, it is enough to say that’ citizens of Edinburgh, and some Highlanders| to his left-hand, and in the left corner of the 
they were by David Roberts. Facsimiles of these| guarding a captured cannon; on an ontside| foreground, are the clergy; the right of the 
beautiful drawings are about to be published stair above whom stand Home, the author of foreground represents the Lacks of the heads of 
by the spirited and indefatigable printseller' ‘* Douglas; Maclaurin, the celebrated mathe- the Tiers Elat: in the middle are the tables of 
Mr. Moon, of Threadneedle Street. Weheard matician; the preacher of a Cameronian| the secretaries, and Necker standing up reading 
that they are to be published in parts, ac- meeting-house, and several of his congrega-|the ordonnance for the opening of the States. 
companied by letterpress descriptions from! tion; all adverse to the Stuart cause. Our All the principal figures are portraits, and, 
the pen of Dr. Croly: if so, one of the most limits compel us to notice only a few of the! with the exception of Louis XVI., are faithful 
beautiful and interesting works ever published most prominent individuals; but the space is! likenesses of the personages they represent : 
may be expected ; combining such talent, art- crowded with figures, all of more or less\the whole composition is grand, solemn, and 
istical and literary, for the illustrations of the importance and interest, and therefore, to use, yet perfectly easy and natural ; simply for this 
sacred scenes of Holy Writ as rarely concur, the words of the printed description, ‘ those reason, that the artist has adhered strictly to 
and cannot fail of obtaining high and extensive| who attempt to arrive at a knowledge of the} historic truth. His great skill is appreciated 
patronage.—Upon the tables were placed many) picture at a glance will fail in their object: it only by an examination of some of the minor 
and beautiful specimens of Voltatype medals must be read, and read leisurely, and will bear | details : Mirabeau is standing up among the 
and coins; but a greater interest was excited both reading and reflection.” The light (a| deputies, turning round and addressing one of 
by impressions from Voltatype plates by Mr., sunbeam) falls on the Chevalier and on the! his colleagues; his figure is uncommonly spi- 
Collin. Upon the plate of a portrait of Byron, group to which we first adverted, and is|rited: Bailly is in the immediate foreground : 
after Phillips, copper had been deposited by strongly reflected from the latter on the group/|in fact, all the great men of that period of the 
the new process, and thus formed the design opposite; thereby giving Mr. Duncan the| Revolution are in the picture. Thefe are per- 


Warren; “The Death of Titian,” by Kear-| Chevalier, unbonneted, arrayed in the tartan 


” 
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haps sixty or seventy of the nobles represented | 

sitting, all in the same costume; but the posi- 

tion of no two is the same! they are models of | cifixion by M. Gué, on the John Martin prin- | smaller class of ideal historical compositions, 
ease and elegance. There is a group of seventy | ciple, with Jerusalem towering up in the dis-!as well as the battle-pieces. The artist who 
or eighty wigs—nothing but powdered wigs,— | tance like Pelion upon Ossa, or rather like | has most distinguished himself this year among 
no faces! representing the heads of the de-|Rome upon Babylon, and with some 30,000 | those who have treated historical subjects on a 
puties ; they are all admirably painted! The} figures, more or less, within the limits of the; cabinet scale is Robert Fleury, and he has got 
difficulty of treating such a subject is immense, | frame. M. Gué has adopted the idea of some! several admirable productions in the Exhibition. 
as any artist knows well; and we do not he- old Italian painters, and has made the sky all|One is the representation of the conference 
sitate to say that we have no painter in Eng- | angels,—nothing but heads and wings: the| between the Catholic and Protestant divines at 
Jand who could at all come near such a pro-| effect, though bizarre, is very good, for he has} Poissy, near Paris, in 1561, in the presence of 
duction as this, whether for composition or for | applied some powerful colouring ; and he has‘ Catherine de Medicis and Charles IX. Beza, 
what we fail so much in at home— drawing. |shewn that he has got a good deal of imagina- | as is well known, conducted the arguments on 
We ought to add, that the dimensions of this | tion at the end of his brush. | behalf of the Protestants on this occasion, and 
picture are very large, about twenty-five feet; Several foreign artists have this year sent|the painter has seized the moment when an 
by ten feet: it is intended for one of the new | their contributions to Paris. Among them is} animated dialogue is going on between him 
galleries at Versailles, and is the property of | one by M. Keyser, of Brussels, a young man in| and a monk. ‘The cadaverous visage of the 
the crown. The next picture of the historical | his twenty-sixth year, ‘‘ The Battle of Werin- | latter, who looks as if he had been disinterred 
school that deserves notice is an ideal com- gen,” an action gained in 1288 by John I., duke} for the occasion, the quiet dignity of Beza, the 
position by M. Eugéne Delacroix, entitled|of Brabant, over the Archbishop of Cologne) crafty mien of the boyish sovereign, and the 
“The Justice of Trajan.” It is an upright | and the Counts of Guelderland and Luxemburg. | haughty aspect of his mother, are admirably 
picture, of sufficiently large dimensions to allow | It is an enormous affair, forty feet by fifteen feet; rendered. ‘he composition is skilfully ar. 
of the figures in the foreground being of the at least; and it is neither badly drawn nor badly| ranged, and the colouring is very rich and 
size of life: the emperor, in the midst of a|coloured, but it is badly composed: it is stiff} harmonious. It is a picture that has excited 
train of soldiers, is issuing on horseback from and theatrical, and as unlike a battle as any of | general approbation. The same artist has 
beneath a triumphal arch, and is turning round ; the Versailles series that can be named. It is,| another, and we think a better one, “‘ The 
the corner of it. In advance are the standard- however, looked upon at Brussels as a chef| Death of Ramus,” in another part of the 
bearers and the blowers of the litui. A poor d’euvre ; while in reality it adds only another | gallery. This learned professor fell a victim 
woman, whose son has just been put to death to the many proofs which are already extant | to the fury of the Catholics during the massacre 
unjustly, throws the child under the feet of the of the Belgians being nothing but indifferent | of St. Bartholomew, in 1572, and allowed him. 
.emperor’s horse, and kneels over it, stretching imitators of the French, and as such widely | self to be surprised in his room, where he was 
out her hands to demand justice. Some of thejerring from the true end and intention of | found with one of his scholars studying Greek. 
attendants are about to remove her, but the | painting. We apply the same remark to all| M. Fleury has represented the old man in a 
horse rears up, and the emperor makes a mo-| the other works by Belgian artists in this! small dark room of his college, in the Rue St. 
tion with his hand to keep back the press that | year’s salon ; they are all very weak and se-| Jean de Beauvais, sitting upright on a mattrass 
he may listen to her complaint. The subject |cond-rate performances, evidently mere imita-| partially covered with a blanket, his Greek 
is a good one, and M. Delacroix has treated | tions of various Gallic masters. This is a great | books all around him, and his young companion 
it with abundance of verve: he has rather | pity, for in former days Belgium possessed on Setening at the door as the murderers are as- 
crowded his figures too much, and the drawing | original and immortal school ; and the sooner |cending the stair-cuse. Ramus has his hands 
of parts of the horse, as well as of the mother | she learns to rely on her own powers again the | joined in prayer ; but his blood-shot eye, half 
and child, is certainly defective; but the co.| better. The best painter of the Belgian school, | turned round towards the door, reveals the 
louring of the piece is very splendid. The|M. Gallait (who, however, is more of a French | terrible apprehensions of his mind. This 
chiaroscuro is sufficient to give plenty of|than a Belgian artist, and lives and studies! picture is without any pretensions of aid from 





notable picture, that is to say —in the whole 


Next to what are historical pictures, properly 
salon, unless we make an: exception of a Cru- 


so called, come the tableaux de genre, and the 








strength without making it dark, and the) 


handling firm and vigorous in the highest de- 
gree. This gentleman takes as his masters 


Paul Veronese and Rubens, inclining rather to | 


the colouring of the former than of the latter : 
thus he is fond of introducing the peculiar 
greenish blues which Paul Veronese so often 
employed in his draperies, while, on the other 
hand, he treats his flesh quite with the warmth 
and vigour of the great Flemish painter. As 
he is a young man (by the way, he is a good 
poet and musician), and as he is one of the 
most original and adventurous painters of the 
day, he has, of course, an unusual number of 
detractors and enemies. Two years ago he 
painted a magnificent picture of “ Medea about 
to Kill her Children,” which attracted universal 
admiration. Last year he did not send much 
to the salon; and what he did send was not so 
good as it ought to have been: but his produc- 
tion this year is full of power, and displays all the 
characteristics of a future great man. What- 
ever may be its defects, it has got plenty of the 
“divine mind” in it; and it is what very few 
artists could imitate. We have already men- 
tioned M. Delacroix as one of the principal 
colourists pf the French historical school ; and 
we think he bids fair to attain great eminence 
in this line throughout Europe. 

The other historical paintings of this year by 
French artists are not good enough to render 
any specific notice of them interesting to a 
reader who has not seen them: there are many 
canvasses of promise, and many that contain 
parts of value. We may say the same of the 
sacred pictures ; for we have not seen one that 
We consider » good one =a really good and 


entirely at Paris), is at present in Italy on a/a needless display of furniture or other objects 
| tour of health ; and his large production, “ The | of still life; the old man and the boy have all 
| Abdication of Charles V.” remains on the easel | the canvass to themselves, and they speak vol- 
in his atelier. |umes; it is a morceau which would not have 
| It is but rarely that any British artist not | disgraced Rembrandt himself. A third picture 
|resident in Paris sends any thing to the annual | of M. Fleury’s, ** A Miser counting his Gold,”’ 
exhibition at the Louvre—a circumstance that} thongh not equal to the other two, is full of 
| we deeply lament, because the generality of the | excellent qualities. ‘They are all three beau- 
| French artistical world, and the crowd of soé-| tiful cabinet pictures, and would be an honour 
|disant connoisseurs, moving seldom out of the} to any collection. 
limits of la belle France, know nothing of the}; ———————— 
nature and merits of the British school, of 
which they have seen so few specimens. The | 





THE DRAMA. 
Her Majesty's Theatre. —On Tuesday, Mlle. 
|consequence is, that much unjust and preju-| E. Tosi made her début in the opera of Norma, 


diced feeling prevails on this topic; and the|She has a prepossessing appearance; but 
| friendly intercourse that ought to be maintain- | timidity, perhaps, rendered her vocal exertions 
ed between the schools of art of two neighbour. | less successful than was to be expected from her 
|ing nations, cannot as yet be said to have any | position in the opera. 
existence. When, therefore, a British artist} Covent Garden.—C. Kemble seems to grow 
does appear in the catalogue of the Louvre, he | more buoyant as part succeeds to part ; though 
is visited with a double portion of criticism; | Charles Surface is a more lJevél character than 
and the French public, so strongly prejudiced | Don Felix, and only susceptible of the high 
\as it is, attributes at once to the whole English | comic polish with which he adorned it, rather 
| school any defects that they may chance to find | than the variety and occasional flashing of the 
latter. Of his Benedick we caunot speak with 


in his performance. Under such circumstances 
the accuracy we could wish, being only able to 


it is most desirable that none but first-rate 
productions of the British school should be sent |secure a lofty and distant corner whence to 
behold it. As well as we could see, he was 


over here; in fact, nothing under a Maclise, 
a Landseer, a Stanfield, a Roberts, &c. One| quite the Kemble of former days. His bound. 
ing off the stage with Mrs. Nisbett, his spirit 


very large picture, this year, is far from what 
in delivering the last two lines, and the cele. 


could be desired in this respect; and it will | 

be the patriotic duty of some of our great | brated arbour-scene, where his gestures are so 

painters to send over half-a-dozen first-rate | expressive, were all the perfection of Comedy. 

pictures next year, just to disabuse the French | Nor should we omit to notice the fine tone in 
which he gave the sentence, ‘* You have killed 


public, and to let our Gallic rivals know what 
a sweet lady, and her death shall fall heavy on 


the power of a British brush, and the harmony : 
of a British palette, can effect. you 3” and nearly the same words in the same 
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scene, pathetically addressed to the prince, 
with Claudio, ‘* My lord, for your many cour- 
tesies,” &c. &c., than which nothing could be 
more touching. Mrs. Nisbett appeared to be 
a lively and arch Beatrice in the gayer por- 
tions of the play, and looked charmingly ; but 
in the feeling scenes neither her voice nor 
manner were so effective as they might have 
been. As far as vivacity went it was a very 
clever and agreeable performance, but not such 
a hit asthe Violante. Miss E. Montague made 
a sweet and modest Hero, and no more is 
required. Farren was, we think, too ’cute as 
Dogberry, but extremely laughable ; whilst 
Keeley, in Verges, looked delightfully droll, 
and acted and said his little bit as he looked. 
Of Vandenhoff’s Claudio we cannot speak in 
praise; it was cold and heavy. On the other 
hand, Mr. Diddear was an excellent Leonato, 
and, with Bartley’s equally good Antonio, gave 
the quarrel-scene in the fifth act greater in- 
terest than it has usually had the luck to 
possess. ‘*Sigh no more, Ladies,” was pret- 
tily sung by Binge, S. Jones, Healey, Mrs. E. 
Knight, and Miss Wilkinson ; and the whole 
was a treat worthy of the best days of the 
drama. 

Last night, Hamlet was announced as Kem. 
ble’s last night, but we hope there will be many 
last nights after that. The theatre crowded every 
night he performs speaks the public voice and 
general desire too unequivocally to be misinter- 
preted. He left the stage too soon, and for the 
sake of the stage he ought to return to it 
again, at least for a while. After what we 
have seen, we should be really unhappy if we 
did not see his Young Mirabel (among others of 
his best characters) once more; and we trust 
he will be induced to gratify the lovers of the 
drama with a series of representations, such as 
he alone can set before them. At the Hay- 
market we have tragedy, and humour, and 
farce of the highest order, and it will be most 
acceptable to have the variety of genteel 
comedy at Covent Garden. 

pa trifle, called Legacy Hunting, 
was on Wednesday added to the pleasant varie- 
ties at this theatre. It serves to while away 
the noisy half hour before the places are filled 
up by the many first parties, second parties, 
and so on, who are attracted by the Ladies’ 
Club. The work is equally divided among 
the characters, and the whole fairly played. 
The old soldier-servant of Mr. Turnour, al- 
though he has not a dozen lines to speak, is an 
excellent bit of acting, and could not be better 
done. 


VARIETIES. 

The Landers.—It affords us great satisfaction 
to be able to state that Lord Melbourne has 
granted a pension to the widow and children 
(three) of the late John Lander. That amiable 
and very intelligent individual had indeed a 
strong claim on the country; for, like his bro- 
ther Richard, though not in actual service on 
the spot, he too was a sacrifice to that spirit 
of African enterprise which has identified the 
name of Lander with the history, and, we trust, 
the civilisation, of that continent. It is a credit 
to the minister that he has thus acknowledged, 
though we believe, of necessity, in a lesser degree 
than might have been hoped, the debt of grati- 
tude due to the intrepid explorers of the Niger 
_ the interior of Africa, so fatal to European 

e. 

The late W. Hilton.—A subscription has 
been opened by a number of artists and ama- 
teurs, for the purchase of the late highly- 
esteemed Keeper’s picture from Spenser, of Sir 








Calepine rescuing Serena, to be placed in the 
National Gallery as a tribute to his memory. 
Only five hundred guineas are requisite for 
this desirable object, and sure we are that the 
admirers of worth and genius need only be 
aware of the fact to ensure the speedy accom- 
plishment of the proposition. The picture it- 
self remains at the late residence of the artist 
in the Royal Academy. 

College for Civil Engineers.—The Council 
for this Institution have elected the following 
professors in their institution :—Mechanics, Mr. 
R. Wallace, M.A. Mathematics, Mr. O. Burne 
and Mr. A. W. Horneman, B.A. Cantab. 
Civil Architecture and General Construction, 
Mr. J. Elmes, Architect, C.E. Naval Architec- 
ture, Mr. J. Waterman, of the Admiralty. 
Physics, Mr. H. Lewis, M.A. Cantab. Che- 
misiry, Mr. T. Everett, Professor of Chemistry, 
Middlesex Hospital. Mineralogy and Geoloyy, 
Mr. T. Webster, F.G.S. Statistics, Mr. C. 
Taylor, LL.D. ‘Trinity College, Dublin. 
French Language and Literature, M. Lucien 
de Rudelle, M.A. University, Paris. German, 
Dr. Stromeyer, University, Wurtzburg. Greek 
and Latin, the Rev. J. R. Page, M.A. Cantab., 
Resident Chaplain to the College. Secretary, 
Mr. J. E. B. Curtis. — The Times. 

The Duke of Wellington.—The subscription 
for a memorial to the Duke of Wellington at 
Glasgow amounts already to above 8500/. 

Caricatures.—H. B. another three. They 
are all full of figures and full of fun. No. 631. 
“The Beggar’s Petition.’”’ O’Connell as an 
old woman, with a plentiful progeny of shoe- 
less brats, is begging for “a free trade” from 
Lord Morpeth, who is dropping a bill for the 
Suppression of Mendicity in Ireland, ‘‘ the un- 
kindest cut of all:”"—a bag marked riné peeps 
from under the cloak. 632. ‘* Comus and the 
Lady,” a mask, is very spirited. The poor 
frightened lady (our gracious Queen) is beset 
by Lord Melbourne, backed by other ministers, 
presenting a cup inscribed ‘“* War;” and on 
the other side are Owen, Hume, O’Connell, 
and a satyr, &c., pressing forward with So- 
cialism, Repeal, and Chartism. The grouping 
is admirable, and the likenesses very striking. 
The last, 633, is one of the artist’s favourite 
coach-pieces, ‘*An Omnibus Race.” Lord 
Stanley driving John Bull in the ‘* Dilly Asso- 
ciation,” with Burdett, Sir J. Graham, &c. on 
the front, whilst O’Connell is lashing up the 
“St. Giles,” with Lords J. Russell and Morpeth 
as the hacks, and Lord Melbourne, &c. behind 
him, the premier holding on with alarm and 
difficulty. At the window, Prince Albert is vis- 
a-vis to the Queen’s bonnet, and says, ** You 
drive very furiously in this country. Don’t 
you feel alarmed ?” ‘To which the bonnet re- 
plies, **Oh, not at all. We are used to it.” 
The whole are well-worthy of the set to which 
they have added their political humours and 
artist-like execution. 

Mr. Healy—We are gratified to hear from 
Paris that this young and rising American 
artist, whose productions in our last year’s Ex- 
hibition obtained the meed of high praise from 
us, had the honour of a sitting from the King 
of the French on Tuesday week. We are 
certain he will make a striking and charac- 
teristic likeness of his majesty. 

Music.—H. R. H. Prince Albert has con- 
sented to become a director of the Ancient 
Concerts ; this act of condescension on the part 
of his royal highness has created a strong 
feeling of gratitude throughout the profession — 
Musical Journal, No. XIV. 

Advantages in opening Public Places for the 
People. From the Oficial Rejurns.—_-Compara- 





tive number of admissions to the Armories of 
the Tower during ten months of 1837, at 
two shillings each visitor; in a similar period 
of 1838, at one’ shilling; and in ten months of 
1839, at sixpence. (The full amount for each 
year, including the two months omitted, would 
be about one-tenth more. ) 
te & a, 
In 1837 -- 9,508 visitors at two shilings -. a 16 0 
1838 -- 37,431 at one shilling -- 1871 11 0 
1839 -- 70,173 ++++ at sixpence 1752 16 0 

The regulation for half-hourly admission 
under the care of a warder necessarily checks 
the further increase. 

The keeper of the jewels has greatly bene. 
fited by the increase of visitors to the arm. 
ories, although no reduction kas yet been 
made on the two-shilling charge (besides war. 
der’s fee) at the jewel-room, as the following 
returns shew :— 

£. wd 
In 1836, the amount received for the exhi- 
bition of the crown jewels was - - 

1837, ditto 

1838, (when reduction of charge at the 

armories commenced) 

1839, with the further reduction at the 


} ‘546 00 


1293 16 8 
} 1495 19 10 


Mr. Jeffreys’ Respirator. — The numerous 
testimonials in favour of this instrument are 
so strong, that we must have faith in its 
highly conservative principle. For invalids to 
whom the breathing of cold air is injurious, 
and generally we would say for night travel. 
ling, it seems to afford great protection to the 
lungs, and a safeguard against complaints in 
the chest. 

Whimsical Errors. — The patent creating 
Lady Cecilia Underwood Duchess of Inverness, 
gives the same title to her heirs male, and re. 
minds us of the erratum, “ For her grace the 
Duke of S——., in our last, read, his grace the 
Duchess of S——.” In “ The Times” of 
Monday, Mr. G. H. Vernon, M.P., correcting 
a mis-report of his name as Mr. V. Harcourt, 
concludes thus, ‘“* My name is Your Obedient 
Servant G. H. Vernon.” 





LITERARY NOVELTIES. 
In the Press. 
A New Edition of Burnet on The Pastoral Care, revised 
by a Member of the University of Cambridge; with an 
Introductory Preface by the Rev. Thomas Dale, M.A, 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


The Book of Archery, by George A. Hansard, 8vo. 
li. 11s. 6d.; India proofs, 3/. 3s.—The Rose Amateur's 
Guide, by T. Rivers, jun. 2d edition, greatly enlarged, 
f.cap, 6s.—Esther; a Sacred Poem, by H. T. Thomson, 
in three cantos, 2s. each.—Mrs, Arbuthnot’s Guide to the 
Scriptures, 2d edition, f.cap, 3s. 6d.—The Victory of 
Faith, and other Sermons, by the Rev. J. C. Hare, 8vo. 
10s, 6d.—Rev. A. Dallas’s Cottager’s Guide to the New 
Testament, Vol. III, 12mo. 3s. 6¢d.—C. T. Downing’s Fan- 
qui in China, 2d edition, 3 vols. post 8vo. 21s.—The Voice 
of Conscience; a Narrative, by Mrs. Q. Kennedy, post 
8vo. 7s. 6d.—Gerald ; a Tale of Conscience, by G. Low- 
ther, 2 vols. post vo. 16s.—The Pre-Millennial Advent, 
by the Rev. W. Burgh, 12mo. 2s. 6¢d.—An Offering to 
Invalids (Prayers, &c.), 12mo. 1s. 6d.—Milton’s Paradise 
Lost, with Notes by J. Prenderville, 8vo, 12s,— Dr. G. 
Sigmond and Dr. F. Farre on the Ceylon Moss, post 8vo. 
2s, 6d.—The History of Spain and Portugal, by Miss J. 
Corner, 12mo. 2s. 6d.—The Tourist’s Guide from London 
to Paris, by J. Tourrier, 18mo. 2s, 6d.—Arundel; @ Tale 
of the French Revolution, by Sir F. Vincent, 3 vols. 
post 8vo. 1. lls. 6d.—Tales of the Kings of England, by 
S. Percy, 16mo. 4s, 6d.—W. Marshall's Collection of 
Anthems, f.cap, 2s. 6d.—The Old Paths, by the Rev. 
J. B. Pratt, 12mo. 5s.—Liturgia Domestica, 1#mo. 3s. 
or, with Psalms, 4s.—Felix de Lisle, an Autobiography, 
f.cap, 4s. 6d.—The Church in the World, f.cap, 2s. 6d 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We are obliged to Enquirer (Ryde) for pointing out to 
us ‘* Though Bacchus may boast,” and ‘* There’s a differ- 
ence in fact,” as beautiful songs of Captain Morris's, 
which we did not notice; but he must be aware that we 
could not particularise all his charming compositions. 

M. Guizot’s * og the English Revolution” was 
teviewed in our No. 1192. 

We are obliged to E. B. M. G. 8. &c, &c,, but we must 
not have too much even of a good thing. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Connected with Literature and the Arts. 


RITISH INSTITUTION, 
PALL MALL. 

The Gallery for the Exhibition and Sale of the Works of Brit- 
ish Artists is open daily, from ‘en in the Morning until Five in 
the Evening. 

Admission, ls. Catalogue, 1s. 
WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 


HINAs;_ constructed from Original 
Surveys. One large Sheet, 8s.; in # Case, 12s. 
Asia; One Sheet, 5s.; in a Case, 8s. 6d. 
The River and Harbour of Canton, with 


Entrance, and Islands, 2s. 6d. 
James Wyld, Geographer to the Queen, Charing Cross East. 


DUCATION.—A Lady (the wife of a 


Professional Gentleman) is desirous of receiving into her 
domestic circle, for the purposes of Education, one, or, if Sisters, 
two young Ladies. Her tong experience in the task of Tuition, | 
with her present favourable position for commanding the most } 
efficient assistance, enables her to offer more than usual ad- 
vantages, both as it regards Education and Domestic Comfort. 
The present opportunity would be particularly eligible for Or- 
phans, or the Children of Parents travelling or residing abroad. 
Every particular, with the most satisfactory references, will be 
given, on application by Letters, addressed to A. Z. the Museum, 
Cleveland Place, Bath, 


R. CARLYLE’S LECTURES on 
HEROES, HERO-WORSHIP, and the HEROIC in 
HUMAN HISTORY.—Six Lectures to be delivered at 17 
Edward Street, Portman Square, at Three o’Clock P.M., on 
‘Tuesday, May 5, and the succeeding Tuesdays and Fridays.— 
Subscription to the Course, One Guinea. Tickets and Prospec- 
tuses to be had of Mr. Fraser, 215 Regent Street, and at the 
Lecture-Room. 


SALES BY AUCTION. 

Sale of valuable Pictures and fine Bronzes, Manchester. By 
Messrs. T. WINSTANLEY and SONS, of Liverpool, at the 
Market Street Gallery, immediately over the Guardian News- 
paper Office, Manch '» Wednesday the 15th, Thursday 


on y 
the 16th, and Saturday the 18th of April, at 11 o'clock pune- 
tually each day, 
. . 
TIXHE very Valuable, Extensive, and well- 
chosen Collection of Pictures and Bronzes, the genuine 
Property of John A. Beaver, Esq., and removed from his Resi- 
dence, at Green Heys, for the convenience of Sale. ‘The Collec- 
tion comprises many superior Specimens of the Works of the 
most admired Masters of the Foreign and British Schools of Art, 
selected with due regard to quality, subject, and preservation ; 
amongst which will be found the splendid Picture of the Taking 
Down from the Oross, by Rembrandt, from Lady Hampden’s Col- 
lection; an Interior, and an Exterior, in the finest time of De 
Hoogue; the Landscape called the Waders, by Claude, from 
Lord Gwydir’s collection; Noli me Tangere, by Vandyck; David 
Playing the Harp, by Guido; the Sybil’s Temple, a{chef-d’ccuvre 
of Berchem; Cattle Subjects, of a fine quality, by Adrian Van- 
develde and Karl du Jardin; Landscapes, of a high class, by 
W ynants, De Huisch, Ruysdael, Vernet, Salvator Rosa, Domeni- 
chino, Albano, Bolognese, Mile, &c.; the Horse Fair, and the 
Watering Place, by Philip Wouvermans; a choice Specimen by 
Lingelbach ; Interior of a Cathedral, by Neefs; an Exterior, by 
Stenwyck; Sea Pieces, by Vandevelde, Backhuysen, and Stork; 
Fruit and Flowers, by Van Os, De Heem, and Ruisch, &c.; with & 
Two choice Pictures in the finest manner of Gainsborough; the j 
Lake Albano, by Wright of Derby; the Village Alehouse, by 
George Morland; a Landscape, by Sir Francis Bourgeois; and 
other select Pictures. To be viewed on Monday, the 13th, and 
uesday, the 14th, when Catalogues may be had (price 1s. each) 
of Messrs. Winstanley, Auctioneers, Paternoster Row, London; 
of Mr. Agnew and Mr. Grundy, Exchange Street, and of Mr, 
Robert Winstanley, King Street, Manchester; and of Messrs. ‘I. 
Winstanley and Sons, Church Street, Liverpool. To prevent 
intrusion, no Person will be admitted to the View or Sale without 
2 Catalogue. 








BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 
Preparing for publication, in 8vo. 

HE APOSTOLICAL JURISDICTION 
oes Pn A per aime EPISCOPACY in the BRIT- 
. ; Ss, v ti he Objecti . 
WISEMAN, in the © Dublin Review” Deruens of Dr 

By the Rev. WILLIAM PALMER, M.A. 

- Of Worcester College, Oxford. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo Place. 

ofr whom may be had, by the same Author, 

A Treatise on the Church of Christ, designed 


erage ~ the Use of Students in Theology. 2d edition, 2 vols. 
- 1, Bs. 





On Tuesday next, the 14th, with Portrait, 3 vols. 8vo, 
MEMOIRS AND LETTERS OF 
Ss! 


R SAMUEL ROMILLY; 


with his Political Diary. 
Edited by his SONS. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


In a few days will be ready, the new edition of 
ARLYLE’S MISCELLANI ES, 
in 5 vols. 12mo. 
Also, a new edition of 
Chartism. 1 vol. 
James Fraser, Publisher, 215 Regent Street. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, new editions, 


lately published, of 
The French Revolution. 3 vols. 


Translation of Goethe’s Meister. 3 vols. 





BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 
MR. COLBURN’S NEW PUBLICATIONS, NOW READY. 


1, 
oe" and HER MASTER. 


By Lady Morgan. 
2 vols. post Svo. 


Il. 
Jack Ashore. 
By the Author of “ Rattlin the Reefer,” ¢* Outward Bound,” &c. 
3 vols. with Portrait of the Author. 


III. 
Memoirs of the Princess Dagchkaw, 
Lady of Honour to the Empress Catherine II. 
Written by Herself. 
With numerous Letters of the Empress and other Royal and 
Distinguished Personages, 
2 vols. 8vo. with Portraits and Autographs. 


IV. 
Lights and Shades of Military Life. 
Edited by Major-General Sir C. Napier, K.C.B, &c. 
3 vols. post 8vo. 


Vv. 
Widow Married. 
A Sequel to ** Widow Barnaby.” 
y Mrs. Trollope. 
23 vols. with Twenty-one humorous Illustrations by Buss. 
Also, just ready, 4 
Precepts and Practice. 
By Theodore Hook, Esq. 
3 vols. post 8vo. with Portrait of the Author, and numerous 
Illustrations by Phiz. 
Henry Colburn, Publisher, 13 Great Marlborough Street. 


N EW WORKS JUST PUBLISHED by 
RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington Street, Pub- 
lisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty :— 


I. 
Eleven Years in Ceylon. 
By Major Forbes, 78th Highlanders. 
2 vols. 8vo. with numerous IIlustrations. 


II. 
The Countess; a Novel. 
By Theodore 8. Fay, Esq. 
Author of “ Norman Leslie,” &c. 3 vols. 


Ill, 
Memoirs of the Court of England during the 


Reign of the Stuarts. 
By J. Heneage Jesse, Esq. 
2 vols. 8vo. with Engravings. 


IV. 
Lyra Urbanica. 
In 2 vols. post 8vo. with Portrait of Captain Morris. 
The Social Effusions of the celebrated Captain Charles Morris, 
of the late Life-Guards, Member of the Beefsteak Club, &c. 


Vv. 
The Path-Finder; or, the Inland Sea. 
By the Author of “ The Prairie,” “ The Pioneers,” 
«* The Last of the Mohicans,” &c. 3 vols. 


VIL 
Dedicated, by special permission, to the Queen, 
In 2 vols. 8vo. with Engravings, 


The Hon, C. A. Murray’s ‘Travels in North 
America, 


Including an Account of his Resid an 
the Pawnee Indians. 


Also, just ready, 


Il. 
The Maid’s Husband; a Novel. 
1 


3 vols. 


with 








WORKS BY J. C. LOUDON, F.L.S. &c. 
In 1 vol. 8vo. containing a Portrait and upwards of 250 Wood 
Engravings, 1/. 10s.; coloured, 3i. 6s. 
EPTON’S LANDSCAPE GARDEN. 
ING and LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTURE; being the 
entire Works on these Subjects of the late HUMPHRY KEP- 
TON, Esq. With an Historical I ducti a Bi phical 
Notice, and Copious Notes, by J. C. LOUDON, F.L.S. &c. 
«« Mr. Loudon has conferred a real benefit on all gardeners and 
deni by blishing Repton’s works at a mod 








NEW ZEALAND. 
In 2 vols. post 8vo. with Ninety Woodcuts and Map, price 16s. 


~ x 
ANNERS and CUSTOMS of the NEW 
ZEALANDERS. With Notes corroborative of their 

Habits, Usages, &c., and Remarks to Intending Emigrants. 

By J. 8. POLACK, Esq. 

Author of “ Travels and Adventures in New Zealand.” 1831-7. 
«*Mr, Polack’s interesting and instructive volumes appear most 
opportunely, conveying, as they do, a great variety of minute in- 
formation, drawn from actual observation, personal investigation 
on the spot, and experience considerably prolonged, concerning 
the Manners, Customs, and Ceremonies of the New Zealanders. 
His narrative is clear and spirited, his descriptions picturesque, 
and his reflections sensible and moderate."—Monthly Revien, 


“‘ The well-illustrated volumes before us afford ample scope 
for reflection on the manners and usages of semi-barbarous life, 
and on the peculiar customs and ideas of the New Zealanders.”— 
Colonial Magazine. . 

“His book is both interesting and useful,—interesting to all 
classes of readers, for the amusement it affords; an Smi- 
grants, or to those who are debating whether of not they shall 
become such, almost indispensable, if they desire to form a fair 
comparative estimate of the various spots which put forth claims 
to their attention at the present moment.”—New Monthly. April, 

“ After perusing these two volumes carefully, and finding them 
abounding in instruction and it isi ibl do 
justice to such a work in the space we can at present accord to it. 
Mr. Polack’s book is an addition to literature; it appears to be 
written in a frank spirit, and all the statements are made care- 
fully."—Sunday Times. March 28. 

James Madden and Co, Successors to Parbury and Co, 
8 Leadenhall Street. 





Price 2s, 6d. 
‘ | ‘HE QUARTERLY JOURNAL of the 
STATISTICAL SOCIETY of LONDON, containing 
the following Statistical Reports, will be published on Mon- 
ay:— 

1, On the State of the Working Classes in Westminster. 

2. On Education in Birmingham. 

3. On the Social and Moral Condition of the Parish of St. 
—_ the Martyr, Southwark. 

4. On the best Mode of taking the Census in 1841. 

Messrs. Knight and Co. 22 Ludgate Street. 
Price 7s. 64, with Two Engravings, 
THE EDINBURGH 
EW PHILOSOPHICAL JOURNAL. 
Conducted by Professor JAMESON. 

No. LVI. containing, among other original Articles—Dr. Fyfe 
on Daguerréotype — Sir J. G. Wilkinson on the Nile—Dr, Mandl 
and M. Agassiz on the Scales of Fishes—Sir J. Robinson on the 
best Means of Burning Gas for supplying Heat, and for the Pur- 
pose of I)lumination—Mr. Redfield on the Law of Storms, &c. 

Adam and Charles Black, nae Longman and Co. 
ondon. 


A NEW ILLUSTRATED WORK BY THOMAS MILLER, 
Author of “‘ Royston Gower,” “ Rural Sketches,” ‘* Lady Jane 
yg * Beauties of the Country,” “‘A Day in the Woods,” 
ic. &ec. 
IDEON GILES the ROPER. 
The Second Part of this Work, price 6d. will be published 
this day, and continued every Fortnight, with an Illustration on 
Steel by E. Lambert, and occasional Woodcuts, until completed 
in Twenty-four Parts. 
ondon : Hayward and Moore, 53 Paternoster Row. 
Sold by all Booksellers and Newsmen. 
Part I. Vol. X. 8vo. 5s. 
JOURNAL OF THE = 
Y a 
OYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 
Contents :— 
Major Rawlinson’s Journey from Tabriz to Yakhti-Soleiman ; 
and Memoir on the Site of the Atropatenian Ecbatana. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





COPYRIGHT WORK IN CONNEXION WITH PEOPLE'S 
JISTORY of the REBELLION in 


J SCOTLAND in 1745-6. 5th edition, greatly improved 
and extended. Price 3s. 
Edinburgh; W. and R. Chambers; London: W. 8. Orr and Co. 
Dublin: W. Curry, jun. and Co.; and all Booksellers. 


In f.cap 8vo. closely printed, with Forty-four Woodcuts, and a 
coloured Geological Map of the Briti TOLO 4s. Gd. 
ANUAL of GEOLOGY; 
with a Glossary and Index. 
By WILLIAM MACGILLIVRAY, M.A. F.R.S.E. &c. &c. 
« A better and more useful Manua! we never met with.”—The 


Age. 
fi The arrangement is excellent, his style simple and perspicu- 





price.”—Morning Chronicle. 


RBORETUM et FRUTICETUM BRI- 
TANNICUM;; or, the Trees and Shrubs of Britain. In 
8 vols. with upwards of 2500 Engravings, price 10/. cloth. 
NCYCLOPEDIA of COTTAGE and 
VILLA ARCHITECTURE. A new edition, with up- 
wards of 2000 Engravings, price 3/. boards. 
London: Longman, Orme, and Co. 


Price Six Shillings, “ 
HE FOREIGN QUARTERLY 
REVIEW, No. XLIX. 
Sontents :— 
- Leemans— Egyptian Hieroglyphics. 
. Old Popular Ballads of Sweden. 
. British and Conti I Hi ical Lit 
Wrangel — Russian Survey of the North-Eastern Coast of 
Siberia. 
. The Two Parts of Gotthe’s Faust. 
6. Madame de Girardin—School for Journalists, 
. Tholuck—Neology- 
8. Polish Literature. 
9. War with China. 
Music Abroad and at Home. 
Miscellaneous Literary Notices. 
12. List of New Publications on the Continent, &c. 
London: Black and Armstrong, 8 Wellington Street, Strand. 





10. 
i. 





ous.” —Edi gh Advertiser. 
Scott, Webster, and Geary, Charterhouse Square. 


’ Published by Smallfield and Son, 69 Newgate Street. 
Pri 


ice 3s. 6d. 
E ROTOPHUSEOS; or, the Love of 
Nature. A Serio-comic Poem, in Four Scenes. 
By TIMOTHEUS PIKROMEL, Esq. 

«Is better than the common run of poems, The images are so 
far original, that they have been seen or felt by the writer.”— 
Spectator. 
ae BEAUMONT AND FLETCHER, 

Price 2s. 6d. Part V. of the 
ORKS of BEAUMONT and 


FLETCHER. 
To be completed in Sixteen Weekly Parts, 


Also, 
The Dramatic Works of Massinger and 
Price 20s, cloth. 
The Works of Ben Jonson. Price 24s, 
3. The Dramatic Works of Shakspere, 


Price 169. cloth. 
Edward Moxon, Dover Street, 











THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &c. 











In 8vo. price 5s. cloth, 

THURIEL and other POEMS. 

By THOMAS AIRD, Editor of the « Dumfries Herald.” 
This is no common book. We do not recollect any volume of 
poetry, published within the last ten years, ng higher 
claims to attention. Its chief strength lies in its descriptive 
passages. These are, for the most part, of unusual splendour and 

originality. 
Edinburgh: William Whyte — Co.; London, 
Longman and Co 





FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, SPANISH, AND 
PORTUGUESE.—TO FAMILIES AND SCHOOLS. 


E (L ORQUET'S NEW WORKS:— 
Histoire de France, 
ditto re ey écrites pour les Enfans, avec Carte, Portrait, 

c. 4s. 6d. Le Trésor de |'Ecolier; ditto for German, Italian 
and noc Spanish and Portuguese, 3s, 6d. each. Parisian 
Grammar, 3s. 6d. First French, Italian, and German Reading. 
Books, 3s. 6d. each. Parisian Spelling, 2s. 6d. 

“The method Mr. F, de Porquet has adopted in the teaching 
of languages is borne out by the first metaphysical minds.” — 
Educational Magazine. 

1) Tavistock Street, Covent Garden; and all Booksellers. 


Be. 6d. 








At all the Libraries, in 3 vols. with Twenty-one humorous 
Illustrations by R. W. Buss, R.A. 


RS. TROLLOPE’S WIDOW MAR. 
I RIED. A Sequel to “* Widow Barnaby.” 
Opinions of the Preas. 

** A most excellent sequel to ‘ Widow Barnaby.’ The Illus- 
trations are most admirably executed by one of the most ingenious 
and hamorous artists extant.”—John Bull. 

« We look upon the * Widow Married’ as one of the best and 
truest portraits in the whole range of modern fiction.”—Sun, 

** Decidedly the most amusing of all Mrs. Trollope’s stories.” — 
Parthenon. 

« This sparkling, amusing, and most instructive work — 
Mes. Trollope as a first-rate artist in this walk 


In smal! 8vo. price 7s. Pua 
HE CHURCH of og FA ATHER 
(Reprinted from the “ British a nl with penne ) 
By the Rev. JOHN HENRY NEWMAN, M.A. 
Vicar of St. Mary the Virgin's, Oxford ; on Fellow of 
Oriel College. 
pinbianacstiin St. Paul’s ne and Waterloo Place. 


L 0 N Ss. 
By Contributors to the “‘ Tracts for the Time: 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and — anes 
and J. H. Parker, Oxford 
. Lately published, 

The First Volume, price Gs. Gd. 

RIVINGTONS' - MINIATURE EDITIONS. 
ISHOP WILSON’S INTRODUCTION 





In 8vo. price Is. the Bighth Series of 
S E M 


to the HOLY SACRAMENT, 
Service annexed. With Portrait. 

Bishop Wilson’s Sacra Privata; or, Private 
Meditations and Prayers. With Portrait. 

Bishop Andrews’s Devotions. Translated 
by Dr, Stanhope, With Portrait, 

4 * , 

Hele’s Companion to the Altar. Extracted 
from his Offices of Devotion. 

%e* The above are neatly and uniformly printed, price of each, 
2s. bound in black sheep, gilt leaves; 2s. 6d. in biack calf; or 
4s. 6d. in morocco. 

J.,G., F,, and J. Rivington, St. Paul’: ner and 
Waterloo Place, Pall Mall 


In 12mo. price 7s. 6d. b 
ERMONS on PRACTICAL. ‘SUBJECTS, 


chie iefly } hed in the Cathedral of the Holy Trinity, 
y called Christ Church, Dub 








sketches, by Buss, are capital.”—Caledonian Merc 

“This capital continuation of ‘ Widow Barnaby’ is rich in 
amusement and drollery.”— Dublin Evening Post. 

“A most biting, observant, and humorous work.”—Age. 

“The ‘ Widow Married’ displays adeep knowledge of human 
nature. It is the best pr roduction of this highly gifted writer.’’— 

Dublin Evening. Packe 

Henry Colburn, Publisher, 13 Great oct eel Street. 


DE repiae MEMOIRS OF A CAVALIER. 
1. duodecimo, price 5s. in cloth, 
HE MEMOIRS of a CAVALIER; or, 
a Military Journal of the Wars in Germany ond the 
ve ” England, from the Year 1632 to the Year '1648; forming 
; of “The Novels and Miscellaneous Works of Daniel 
De "Poe. 


#_e* rn "Volume of this Work will be regularly published every 
month, until the whole is completed in Eighteen Volumes. 
Oxford: Printed b y D. A. Talboys, for Thomas Tegg, 
Cheapside, London. 





NAVAL ARCHITECTURE AND STEAM NAVIGATION. 
n 12mo. price 4s. 
x4 the CONSTRUCTION of the ARK, 


s adapted to the Naval Architecture of the present Day 
on the Binipuaad of Vessels; and on Steam — to India, 


By W. RADFORD, E “ye 
Published by John Weale, 59 igh ‘Holborn. 


HE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 143, 


is published this day. 





Contents :— 
1. Life and Writings of Sir Walter Raleigh. 
2. Scrope on Deer-Stalking—the Highland Forests. 
3. British and American Navies—James and Cooper. 
4. Walpole and Bolingbroke. 
5. The late Mrs. Boddi n’s Poe 
6. Wes. of the Author of “ The 1 ‘Natural History of Enthu- 


7 Captain Mvegend 's Court =e a Come of Runjeet Sing. 


8. Present State and Conduc ‘arties. 
London: lauguen and Co. ‘Edinburgh : A. and C. Black. 


NAVAL AND MILITARY COMMISSION. 
"IXHE SUPPLEMENT to the UNITED 
SERVICE JOURNAL for April, published this day, 
contains the entire Report ofthe Naval and Military Nears 
on the subject of P: and R 1 
Hundred Pages, price 2s. 
Henry Colburn, Publisher, 13 Great Marborough§ Street. 
ders received - all Booksellers. 








Rev. C. Girdlestone’s Commentary on the Bible, 
In 8vo. price 9s. Pag, ea the ee ee —~<y as Job and 
ms, i.—lxxxi.) of 
HE OLD TESTAMENT, with a Com- 
mentary, consisting of Short Lectures for the daily Use 
of eo 
the Rev. OS ABLES GIRDLESTONE, M.A. 
ector of Alderley, Cheshire. 

In this edition of the Holy Bible, it has been ‘the chief object of 
the Editor to furnish families with an exposition is daily read- 
ing. The ry ge is ee ay nto p 
length, and the and i ‘Gee is digested, 
under each portion, Into one c “consecutive lecture, so as to demand 
of the reader no previous study or attention. 

Rivingtons, St. Paul's morals and Waterloo Place, 
Pall Mall; and J. H. Parker, Oxford, 
Also, lately published, 


Volume the | First (containing the Penta. 
teuch), price 18.; 


Volume the Se Second (Historical Books), 18s. ; 


or in Parts, at 92, eac 








rn by the same Author, 
The New Testament, with a Commentary. 
In 2 vols. ox Four Parts, price 1: 162. 





lin. 
By the Rev. JOHN CLARKE CROSTHWAITE, A.M. 

Of Trinity College, Dublin; Dean’s Vicar in Christ Church 
Cathedral; and Examining Chaplain to the Lord Bishop of 
Kildare. 

Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo Place. 





Price 6s. the Fifty-fourth Number of 
THE BRITISH CRITIC, and QUAR- 
TERLY THEOLOGICAL REVIEW. 

Reviews:—The Church Service—Commutation of Tithes in 
England and Wales— Napier: Montrose and the Covenanters— 

he Churches and Cathedrals of France—The Statutes of Mag- 
dalen College, Oxford—Second Part of F. Cece s Remains, Vol. 1.: 
the Bible without Note or C t—Stat 3duca- 
tion in New South Wales. Notices of New Theolatical Works, 

J.,G., F., and J. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and 
Waterloo Place,Pall Mall. 








price 
HE LADIES" "FLOWER. GARDEN of 
ORNAMENTAL BULBOUS PLANTS. 
By MRS. LOUDON. 
This Number PER: Three Piates, demy 4to. size, compris- 
ing Twenty Figures, accurately coloured from Nature, and Six- 
m Pages of Letterpress, The whole will occupy about Twenty 


imber 
beadeke ‘Wiliam Smith, 113 Fleet Street. 


Edinburgh: Fraser 
and Co, 


Dublin: — and Co. 





c omplete in 1 vol. 4to. ef na rh > ae 2i. 108, half-bound 


~ . > 
HE LADIES" "F ‘LOWER-GARDEN of 
ORNAMENTAL ANNUALS. 
y MRS. LOUDON. 

Illustrated with Forty-eight beautifully coloured Plates, con- 

4 upwards of 300 Figures of the most showy and interesting 
noual Flowers 

London: William Smith, 113 Fleet Street. Edinburgh: Fraser 

and Co. Dublin: a and Co. 


Dedicated, by te sneiiite to Her BMajenty. 
AXWELI’S LIFE of the DUKE of 
WELLINGTON, Part VI. is published this day, con- 
taining a splendid full-length Portrait of Lord Beresford; the 
pag of Salamanca, from an original Painting of G. B. Cam- 
pion; an 
Vol. 1. handsomely bounds one “BVO, Ls 18.5 royal 8vo. 
s. 6d. 





“ Mr. Maxwell's work is . delightful one; its accuracy is un- 
impeachable, and it may rank with the most instructive and 
delightful productions of the day.”—Sunday Times. 

London: A. H. rack and Co. 83 Cornhill. 


AMBRIDGE ‘UNIVE SRSITY CALEN. 
DAR for the Year 1840. 

In addition to the Matter usually contained in the Calendar, 
there bas this Year been added the Examination Papers for the 
Classical a » and the Dates of the Degrees in the Alphabet- 
ical List of Members of the University. 

To be continued Annually. 

Cambridge: Printed at the Pitt Press, fr J. noe J. 2s Deigh- 
ton. Sold in London by Longman and Co. . ys J. 
Rivington; Whittaker and Co.; Simpkin, ian sit, a d Co.; 
J. W. Parker; J. Hatchard and ‘Son; B. Fellowes; and by 
J.H. Parker, Oxford. 





With sie Se > ine oneene — and many Wood- 
8, super-roy ito. Gl. 6s. cloth boards, 

RANIA AMERICANA ; “or, a Compara- 

tive View of the Skulls of various Aboriginal Nations of 

North and South America; with an Essay on the Varieties of the 


Human Species. 
By SAMUEL GEORGE MORTON, M.D. 
Professor of Anatomy in ee College, Philadelphia, 


Lomion: Simphiss ‘Mareball, and Cex 


with the Communion | 





A TREATISE ON LANDSCAPE PAINTING AND 
EFFECT IN WATER-COLOURS. 
No. II, folio sever-copale price 5s. to be completed in Twelve 
Monthly Numbers, a new edition of a 


(TREATISE on LANDSCAPE PAINT. 
ING and EFFECT in WATER-COLOURS, from the 
First Rudiments to the finished Picture; with Examples i in Out. 
line, Effect, and pane 
DAVID COX, Esq. 
Member nie Society of Water- Gihens Painters. 

Comprising more than One Hundred Examples, terminating in 
a Series of Sixteen Facsimiles of Drawings, representing the ya. 
rious sublime Effects of Nature, with a descriptive Explanation 
of the Colours used in Progress, from the First Lints to the 
finished Drawing. 

Published by S. and J. Fuller, 34 Rathbone Place, where they 
have on Sale a fine Collection of Drawings in Water-Colours, by 
our present Modern Masters. 


Conduit Street, April 10, 1940, 


ESSRS. SAUNDERS and OTLEY 


have just published the following NEW WORKS :— 


I. 
SIR E. L. BULWER'’S WORKS, Vol. III. containing 
Alice; or, the Mysteries. 
Complete in | vol. price s. beautifully illustrated by Von Holst 
and Stephanoff. 
(The Fourth Volume, containing Godolphin, illustrated by 
Maclise and Creswick, on the Ist of May.) 


Il. 
In 3 vols. post 8v0 
Arundel; a Tale of the French Revolution. 
By Sir Francis Vincent, Bart. 


In 2 vols. post 8vo. 
Social Life in Germany Illustrated, 
In the Dramas of the Princess Amelia of Saxony, 
y Mrs. Jameson, 


IV. 
3 vols. post 8vo. 
Indian Life; a Tale of the Carnatic. 
By Mrs. Col, Hartley. 


Vv. 

In 2 vols. post 8vo. Plates, 
Camp and Quarters ; 
Scenes of Military Life. 
By Major Patterson. 


Vi. 
In 2 vols. post 8vo. Plates, 


Western India in 1838. 
By Mrs. Postans, Author of * Cutch.’’ 


Vil. 
In post 8vo. 
The Morea; 
With some —— on the present State of Greece. 
By A. B, Cochrane, Esq. 

Vill. 

In 3 vols. post 8vo. 

Records of Real Life. 


By Miss Harriott Pigott, 


In2 em 8vo. 
The Real and'the Ideal ; 


Or, Illustrations of Travel. 


xX. 
In 1 large vol. with the Arms beautifully engraved, 
r. Lodge’s Peerage for 1840. 
Corrected throughout to the date of publication, from the 
Personal ppt ee the Nobility. 


d, nearly ready, 
M. De Tocqueville’ s Democracy in America. 
Vols. 111. and 1V, completing the Work. 


Hawkwood ; a Romance of Italy. 
In3 vols. And, 


Timon; but not of Athens. 


2 vols. 
Agents—for Ireland, J. Cumming, Dublin; for Scotland, 
ell and Bradfute, Edinburgh. 


Price 6s. with Two a 
THE EDINBUR 

EDICAL and SURGICAL JOURNAL, 
No, CXLIII. Containing Original Communications by 
Dr. Charles West — Dr. Smith — Dr. A. Kilgour —W. Kerr, 
Esq.—Dr. Moore Neligan—Dr. Handyside—Thomas Annandale, 
Esq.—Dr, R. Paterson—Dr, Mog it en =. pppoe as Watson, 

Esq. .—Dr. D. Craigie—and Dr. J. . 

The Department devoted to Critical Anatgale contains Reviews 
of various new Works; and under the Head Medica! Intelligence 
is given an interesting Selection of Articles on important and 
useful Discoveries, Additions, or Improvements, in every De- 
partment of Medical Learning. 

Adam and Charles ey » Edinburgh ; Longman and Co. 
zondon. 
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